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METHODS OF DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION.—III. 


BY RICHARD 8S. STORRS, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Iy articles I and II of the present series,* the initial stages 
only of a method of language instruction were briefly outlined, 
the pupils being conducted to a point where all the essential 
elements of the simple sentence should be, in their simplest 
form at least, within his clear comprehension and ready use ; 
and the claim was made that the pupil thus taught has at his 
command, even at this early period of his course, (reached 
usually at the end of his first year,) a language apparatus rea- 
sonably adequate to his absolute need. It will be the aim of 
the present article to continue the development of the same 
method through the second year of the course; by hint ’nd 
illustration, indeed, rather than in minute detail. as necessi- 
tated by the limits of a magazine article, but still in such man- 
ner as may enable the interested reader to supply omitted steps, 
and to construct for his own use, if so inclined, a similar path- 
way. 

The same general principles already indicated as fundamental 
to an ideal course of deaf-mute instruction will of course con- 
tinue to shape the method of the second and succeeding years, 
as of the first already outlined. Not to review too minutely 
the ground already gone over, these principles are: 

A prime regard to the necessities of the poorer half’ of the 
class, resulting in a course so simplified and systematized in all 
its essential features as to be level to the capacity of the weaker 


*Annals, vol, xxv, pp. 105-119, 2388-250. 
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portion, while still so elastic and easily receptive of non-essen- 
tials as to afford freest scope for the full activity of the brighter 
portion ; so that the whole class may be easily carried along in 
one continuous, contented, and mutually profitable class-rela- 
tion for any desirable length of time. 

To this end, the entire ignoring of idiomatic correctness, as 
an immediate object of effort, and the deliberate choice, in*its 
place, of simple grammatical correctness, as being both an at- 
tainable and amply satisfactory result. 

To this end, the most careful systemutizing of both the prin- 


ciples which underlie and the linguistic materials which com- 
pose the entire course, and the constant appeal to the reflective 
faculties of the pupils, as well as to the imitative, in a process 
and for a result as broadly and as truly educative as possible. 

And, finally, to the end of the speediest and surest success of 
deaf-mutes in this, as in any other study, the most abundant 
possible visual illustration of the principles and relations in- 
volved, by means of sentence-maps, symbols, and other visual 
devices. 

It is the further, though unmethodized, illustration of these 
principles which will be the aim of the present article. 

The briefest indication of the work of the second and third 


years of our course would be to call it simply a work of sudsti- 


tution, for such, in truth, it very largely is. Those simplest 
forms of the essential sentence elements upon which all the 
wor of the first year has been based, are, during the two fol- 
lowing years, to be successively expanded into their more com- 
plex but nearly equivalent forms of phrase or clause ; and these 
the pupil is to be encouraged to use, as fast as acquired, as 
simple and strict substitutes for the earlier forms. It is olpvi- 
ous that his immediately successful use of each of these new 
forms will depend only upon his implicit acceptance of it as a 
mere equivalent for some already familiar simpler form, into 
whose place he now, by substitution, adopts it. Whereas, e. 1, 
he could formerly only write “the rich man,” he may now sub- 
stitute the new form of the same adjective modifier, “the 
man of great wealth.” Where he had formerly only the one 
adverbial form, “I shall go soon,” or “I shall stay here,” 
he may now use the alternative equivalent forms of the same 
modifier, “I shall go in a short time,” or “I shall stay in 
this place.” Without multiplying illustrations at this point, in 
advance of their future necessary use, it must be evident that 
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by thus emphasizing the substitutional idea, and by introducing 
each new phrase or clause as an already familiar friend, in its 
office at least, the pupil's ready acceptance and speedy master- 
ing of each will be much facilitated. 

It will contribute greatly to the clearness and correctness of 
this substitution process, in its earlier stages at least, if the par- 
ticular element for which an equivalent is sought can be some- 
how so isolated and detached from the rest of the sentence as 
easily to receive the pupil’s concentrated and unconfused atten- 
tion, while it is at the same time held, both mentally and visually, 
in a true relation to the rest of the sentence. This is precisely 
what the sentence-map already described renders it possible, 
easily and exactly, todo. By its skilful use with accompanying 
appropiate symbols and signs, the concentrated and coincident 
attention of both pupil and teacher at the same moment, upon 
the same portion of the sentence, under the same aspect of re- 
lation, is secured with almost absolute certainty ; whereas, un- 
less the various elements of the sentence are thus isolated by 
this, or some similar device, the undisciplined faculty of the 
pupil will inevitably fail to hold the particular one under dis- 
cussion apart from other unrelated portions of the sentence 
which happen to stand in proximity to it, and so all clearness 
and exactness of analysis will become impossible. 

Under this aspect it is not in the earlier stages of the course 
that the highest advantages of this device are realized, import- 
ant as its assistance even then is to steady the hesitating steps 
of the yet untrained pupil; but it becomes an evidently even 
more invaluable auxiliary as the elements to be considered in- 
crease in number and complexity. The ease and the certainty 
with which each such element can thus be exhibited as a sep- 


urate unit of expression for discussion, modification, or substi- 
tution, while still held in a visibly true relation to all the 
others, more and more recommend its use as the pupil ad- 


vances in his linguistic course. 

And this is especially and emphatically true, let it be noticed, 
for the poorer portion of the class, whose less alive and alert 
intuitions especially need such a subdividing and simplifying 
of the difficulties of a complex sentence. For all such, the num- 
ber and variety of new sentences and constructions to be met 
and mastered during the next two years of the course is de- 
spairingly great, if each must be met in its entirety as a sep- 
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arate enigma. Perhaps it might not at first glance seem to be 
much of an assistance toward the original task to resolve each 
of these sentences, by our map-analysis, into their immensely 
more numerous sentence elements, each of which should re- 
quire separate consideration, as being itself a unit of expression. 
When, however, due weight is given not only to the very great 
advantage of thus dividing to conquer, but also to the compar 
ative simplicity of the classification to which these immensely 
numerous and apparently protean elements may be easily and 
exactly reduced, and to the great facility which the sentence- 
map offers for exhibiting these classifications and their contents, 
the very great advantage of this method of investigating lan- 
guage to every portion of the class, and especially to the weaker 
part, must be at once apparent. 

For it is important to notice further in this connection, and 
as contributing to this advantage, that, such as the sentence- 
map has become at the end of the first year, such it is to re- 
main, essentially, during all the accumulations of equivalents 
of expression of the next two years, however immense these ac 
cumulations may be. Hardly a single new element will need 
to be introduced during that time to embarrass the learner by 
any increased complexity of this, his now familiar symbolic out- 
line-map. The five essential elements of the sentence—the 
subject, the predicate, the object, the adjective modifier, and 
the adverbial modifier—-are already perfectly familiar to the 
pupil in their simplest word-form, general office in the sentence, 
and diagram location and connection. He has obviously, there- 
fore, very little more to do, for the present, than to accept each 
new equivalent of phrase or of clause as it is introduced to him 
by his teacher; to unify it in his mind as a single and separate 
element or unit of expression ; to classify it according to its per- 
ceived character and office in the sentence ; and to assign it its 
proper diagram location and relation, corresponding to that of 
the earlier and simpler form, of which it has now become the 
substitute. The only new point in the whole process is the 
new position in the written sentence which this expanded ele- 
ment may, or must, occupy when thus taking the place of the 
simpler one; e. g., that the phrase or clause-form of the ad- 
jective modifier must follow the word which it modifies, instead 
of preceding it, as does the word modifier—the “rich” man be- 
coming thus a man “ of wealth,” ora man “whois rich.” With the 
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exception of this purely formal change, level to the capacity and 
carefulness of the weakest pupil, all the rest of the process is, 
in a real and helpful sense, fwmiliar ground to him; and very 
much the more vividly and consciously so, if all these thick- 
crowding and heterogeneous accumulations of more complex 
expressions are seen by him to take their appropriate place 
thus naturally in that same symbolic outline-map which has 
already become to him so familiar and significant. For the 
weaker portion of the class, therefore, no more efficient aux- 
iliary of language instruction than this can be imagined, or 
need be desired. If I seem to any to press this point unduly 
or erroneously, let those only criticise or contradict positively 
who have tried the experiment faithfully. 

If, now, to any even candid mind, all this process should 
seem too sharply and exclusively analytic, and thus fatally op- 
posed to nature’s inexorable law of linguistic acquisition,—the 
purely synthetic,—let me say to such an one that both the gen- 
eral method which I am outlining, and the sentence-map as its 
efficient auxiliary, are confidently recommended, not merely as 
a guide to the teacher and an aid to the pupil's analytic faculty, 
but equally as a most convenient basis or groundwork for the 
amplest and most advantageous practice on the part of the pu- 
pil. Strongly as I insist on the importance of training the 
pupil to habits of reflection and analysis, I am not one of those, 
if any such there are, who would antagonize or ignore that law of 
linguistic acquisition which prescribes an almost infinite amount 
of practice as the indispensable condition of real and rapid 
progress. I recognize fully—as fully as the most ardent advo- 
cate of the purely natural method—that only by such constant 
and careful practice in all formulas of speech can any consid- 
erable readiness or accuracy in their use be gained by either the 
hearing child or the mute. I only insist that this very practice 
of the deaf-mute, under his exceptional limitations, should, for 
economy of time, be as carefully systematized as possible, and 
should also be carried on with the utmost possible attendant 
clearness and vigor of mentalaction. While it is true, therefore, 
that the sentence-map does lend itself with special advantage 
to the analytic method, it is also no less true that, by enabling 
the teacher to direct and concentrate the pupil's attention and 
practice upon those points where it is especially needed, in in- 
numerable reviews and repetitions of detached elements, yet 
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with a perfectly clear accompanying perception of the relations 
of this practice to the thought of the sentence as a whole, the 
sentence-map gives greatly increased value to this very practice 
which it thus both encourages and facilitates, and is thus seen 
to be a searcely less valuable servitor to the synthetic than to 
the analytic process of language acquisition. If this were not 
so, it would be thereby condemned at once and in advance of 
all argument, for no other method ever has been or ever will 
be devised for real and rapid linguistic progress except prac- 
tice, practice, PRACTICE—always and every where—PRACTICE ! 

The exact order in which this substitution process shall be 
carried on, and practice in the new form of modifier secured, is 
not essential. The general order will of course be decided by 
those two broadest distinctions of complex modifiers—the 
phrase and the clause; and among phrases the prepositional 
will naturally first claim attention, both on account of its fre- 
quency and the simplicity of itsanalysis. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of this phrase form is the use of the uninflected noun 
as a modifier, with the aid of some linking word, either ex- 
pressed or suppressed, to indicate its verbal relationship. It is 
this form which is now to be introduced to the pupil, and to 
which the work of the second year will be largely devoted ; and 
as hitherto, so now, the effort will be to awaken a sense of want 
in the pupil's mind before attempting to meet that want. 

There are two principal relations in which the single noun 
may be used as a direct modifier, without any linking word at 
all. These are the possessive relation and the appositive. 
Both might easily be included in the first year’s course, as, in- 
deed, the possessive has already been in completing the case 
presentation of the noun, (see the Annals, vol. xxv, p. 240,) 
where the pupil was instructed in the very slight inflectional 
change which fits the single noun to express this relation ad- 
jectively ; e. g., John’s horse.” 

The appositive relation being that of mere identity, ¢. ¢., two 
names for one and the same object of thought, offers even less 
difficulty, and may be introduced whenever the teacher chooses. 
It is really the remnant of a contracted adjective clause, by 
which process “the boy who is named Henry,” or “ whose 
name is Henry,” becomes “the boy Henry.” Since this expla- 
nation of its origin cannot now be given to the pupil, it is pref- 
erable to treat it at this time as a simple synonym rather than 
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as an adjective modifier, writing the two names together in the 
sentence-map under whatever relation they both sustain, which, 
of course, will always be the same for each. It may, however, 
be treated as a regular adjective modifier, and so located in the 
sentence-map, if the teacher prefers. 

Besides these two principal and genuine relations of the sin- 
gle noun as a direct modifier with no preposition intervening, 
we have also many apparent cases of the same direct relation, 
which, however, are not really such, but result from the al- 
lowed idiomatic suppression of the appropriate preposition-— 
e. g-, “IL went last Monday ;” 7. e., on last Monday. The appro- 
priate place for explaining these contracted phrase forms will, 
of course, be after the phrase itself shall have been taught. 

For the present, then, the only form known to the pupil in 
which a single noun can be used by him as a direct modifier, 
i. €., a8 Single adjectives and adverbs have been hitherto used 
by him, is the inflected possessive form in such sentences as 
“ John’s two horses ran.” This, then, we will make the pivot 
upon which to swing the door which shall open to the pupil 
the whole range of prepositional phrase modifiers. 

Let us suppose the class to have correctly written the above 
simple sentence, upon the basis of the first year’s instruction, 
and to have analyzed it in the sentence-map, thus— 


horses ran 
lwo 


John’s 


and to have shown by their proper use of the natural possess- 
ive sign—the open and pushing hand—that they clearly appre- 
hend the real relation of this possessive noun modifier to the 
other. Let the teacher now, with emphasis of action, erase 
from this limiting noun its possessive inflection—which alone 
has hitherto fitted it for its adjective use—and, after emphatic 
dissent of gesture from the suggested possibility of leaving it 
thus single and uninflected, let him carefully prefix to it the 
little linking word “ of,” forming thus, for the first time in the 
pupil's experience, the prepositional phrase “of John.” This 
phrase, let the teacher assure the pupil, is the exact equivalent 
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of the adjective noun “John’s,” and may be used by him in 
precisely the same way in every respect except the single one 
of position in the written sentence—the word form of this 
modifier invariably there preceding the noun which it modifies, 
and this new phrase form as invariably following it. Finally, 
after renewed assurance that neither the meaning of the sen- 
tence nor the construction of the sentence-map have thus sus- 
tained any change, let the class be required to write out the 
new sentence in its changed form, ‘“ The two horses of John 
ran,” and to construct their own sentence-map of it, thus— 


horses ran 


rapidly 


This is, of course, an extremely simple example; but it illus- 
trates, perhaps all the better, the extreme simplicity and the 
ease of communicating the substitutional idea upon which the 
whole advance rests. There can be no question that this idea, 
at least, has been perfectly and practically apprehended by 
every member of an ordinary class. 

If, then, it be asked why all this emphasis of action and as- 
surance, the reply is, that it is desired thus to impress upon 
the pupil’s mind the necessity of always looking closely at the 
real relation between two nouns thus to be connected, and to 
lay a basis thus for his own future careful examination of 
every proposed prepositional phrase, as to its inherent fitness 
to express some real and clearly apprehended relationship of 
ideas. This result, if secured, would amply justify almost any 
expenditure of effort or emphasis. 

If the pupil should now ask which of these two equivalent 
forms is the better, he need only be told, at this time, that 
either is allowable, and that his own correct use of either will 
be accepted. Our preference of the possessive form to express 
personal relations, and other points of style preference, should 
of course be deferred for later explanation. 

If the pupil should then ask why there is any need of this 
second form, both being equally correct, this will at once and 
naturally lead to the consideration of other forms of noun rela- 


the 
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tion besides that of possession, for the expression of many of 
which usage does not allow us any alternative from the phrase 
form. The number of these is very great. A single example 
only is possible here, as a sample of the close examination of 
word relations possible for a very young class even, under this 
habitually thoughtful method, aided also by the sentence-map 
to concentrate and steady the pupil’s attention. 

Let us suppose the class, then, to have written upon the ba- 
sis of the single word modifiers, the simple sentence, “ A tall 
girl sweeps the floor fast,” and to have analyzed it correctly, 
thus— 


sweeps 


The teacher then suggests the noun “broom” as an impor- 
tant adjunct, and queries where room can be found for another 
noun in the sentence. The first point for the pupil to decide 
is, to which of the two principal elements will he relate this 
new noun? to the subject, as an adjective modifier of the girl ? 
or to the predicate, as an adverbial modifier of the act of sweep- 
ing? This is not an altogether self-evident point, and proba- 
bly the opinion of the class may be divided upon it. Let the 
teacher accept each view provisionally, and proceed to consider 
each in turn. “The tall broom girl sweeps the floor fast,” 
would be the pupil’s way of expressing the first idea. “The 
tall girl broom-sweeps the floor,” would be his way of express- 
ing the second—using the noun alone as modifier in each case— 
though very possibly some of the class might attempt to coin 
the new adverb “ broomly,” writing “The tall girl sweeps the 
floor broomly.” By comparing these expressions respectively 
with these other, viz., “‘ The tall flower girl walks rapidly,” ‘ The 
strong man hammer-dresses the stone,” it will be seen that 
neither of those in which the noun is used as a direct modifier 
is inherently impossible or ridiculous. Both are, however, con- 
trary to approved usage, as the teacher may now inform the 
pupil, and in the place of each he will offer him the new linking 
word “ with,” prefixed as before to the uninflected noun, form- 


girl 
Jus the | 
[ tall | 
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ing thus the new prepositional phrase “ with a broom,” as a 
substitute for the inadmissible single-word forms. ‘The former 
sentence would then read, * The tall girl-with-a-broom sweeps 
the floor fast,” while the second one would read, “ The tall girl 
sweeps the floor fast with a broom.” The final question, or 
rather the first question of all now ready for final decision, as 
to the adjective or adverbial relations of the broom, may now 
be made intelligently to depend upon the pupil's own judgment 
whether the phrase ** with a broom” here answers the question 
in his own mind, “ What sort of a girl?” or ‘ How did she 
sweep ?” 

Of course no such minuteness of analysis is either necessary 
at this point, nor will be generally desirable subsequently. 
The essential ideas of the process, viz., the expansion of the 
word form of modifier into the phrase form, the perfect equiv- 
alence of the two forms, and the necessary use of the latter in 
many cases where usage does not sanction any single-word 
form—these main ideas might all be conveyed to the pupils’ 
minds by the simple erasures and substitutions of the sen- 
tence-map, with little comment or explanation, and perhaps with 
no subsequent inferiority of result in correct writing. There 
is much advantage, however, of another nature, in accustoming 
the pupils even very early in the course, and with considerable 
frequency afterwards, to exercise their own ingenuity in examin- 
ing thus closely the real relations of the various elements of the 
sentence; and with the aid of the sign-language skilfully used, 
and of the sentence-map to symbolize relations and concentrate 
attention, there is no difficulty and much pleasure as well as 
profit in so doing. 

It may be noticed incidentally, also, that this example hap- 
pily illustrates the desirableness of great caution in criticising 
and condemning the efforts of thoughtful pupils to express 
themselves in language, simply because the results of those 
efforts are unapproved by usage. A moment's reflection will 
frequently show the teacher that he would be compelled to 
sanction, and even to applaud, in some other analogous con- 
nection, the very same mental process of the pupil which here 
strikes him, at first, as almost absurd. 

There are, I know, many among our visitors who seem un- 
able to see any difference between the mistake idiomatic and 
the mistake idiotic,—i. e., the mistake born of thought/w/ness, 
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in distinetion from that of pure thought/essness. Nor are 
teachers, even, so rare as they should be, who seem to regard 
any and every deviation from common usage as alike strange ; 
to whom, indeed, any mere idiomatic usage, inexplicable by 
grammatical law, and perhaps even in direct violation of such 
law, is yet as seemingly sacred as the most fundamental of 
constructive principles. To such persons, language seems to 
be nothing more than agreed usage; and any and every ce 
parture from that usage seems to be always and equally absurd. 
To such, therefore, any pupil's philosophical mistake, originat- 
ing in his consistent application of some principle, or in some 
obvious analogy, is the same thing as a mistake of mere care- 
lessness. 

I confess to no little impatience with such mere surface 
critics, whether they be visitors or teachers. Like the apostle 
of old, let the teacher of deaf-mutes “ glory rather in the in- 
firmities of his thoughtful pupils. Let him point out with 
pride how each such deviation from mere usage has its origin 
in the thought, and is the highest evidence of the pupil's real 
ability. Let the pupil himself be heartily praised, and let him 
be assured that his own less idiomatic, and perhaps on that 
account rejected expression, is, after all, by all laws of express- 
ion, the more truly correct form. 

Proceeding now with our practical school-room work from 
this basis of the expanded phrase form, let the teacher invite 
the whole class to furnish lists of nouns and verbs thus ex- 
panded, and suitable for use in simple propositions in place of 
his former word modifier ; the exercise is one of great simpli- 
city, and yet exceedingly attractive and profitable to the pupil. 
One method of pursuing it is to write on the black-board a 
simple predicative combination, e. 7., “ girl cuts,” either within 
the predicative rectangle of the sentence-map, or simply un- 
derscoring each word, extending below each a long vertical 
line as a connective for its modifiers, with the appropriate ad- 
jective or adverbial symbol drawn across this line near its top. 
Calling now for adjective ideas whereby to modify the general 
idea of the noun “girl,” let the teacher write in a column on 
the left-hand side of this vertical line single words, either nouns 
or adjectives, which may represent this idea. Then, upon the 
right-hand side of the same line, directly opposite to each such 
single word, let the teacher and the class, working together in 
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mutual inquiry and suggestion, write the appropriate phrase 
form of the same idea. Let each be the subject of sufficient 
discussion to call out the pupils’ real thoughtfulness upon it. 
If the single noun modifier is inadmissible in usage, draw a 
line across it. If usage allows or compels the suppression of 
the linking preposition in the phrase form, draw a line across 
that also, but do not erase any part of the real constructive 
work until it has made due impression upon the pupils’ mind, 
as being the real basis and full form of the true phrase. After- 
wards pursue the same course in obtaining and exhibiting ad 
verbial modifiers of the verb “ cuts.” The black-board present- 
ation, when completed, might present some such an appearance 
as this—the list being, of course, not at all exhaustive, but in 
eluding only enough for illustration of the above description : 


cut 


girl 


a morning morning 
industrious, of great industry here in this room some | 
red-haired, with red hair scissors | with a pair of scissors 

Mr. W’s of Mr. W. Sast | with great rapidity 

This exercise is susceptible of indefinite and almost infinite 
variation, as the subject and predicate of the proposition are 
changed, and as new forms of modifiers, involving new rela- 
tions, are introduced. It should be carefully repeated when- 
ever any such new relation is discussed, as, e. g., adverbial 
modifiers of place or of time; and great care should be taken 
to furnish the pupil thus with an abundance of authorized pre- 
positional phrase forms for his own memorizing, as well as to 
encourage his own experiments in originating them, by thought- 
ful consideration of the real relations of ideas as such, and in 
reliance upon analogy in construction. 

The amount of condensed and systematized practice which 
may be thus engrafted on this exercise in phrase manufacture, 
if we may so term it, with the pupil's clearest critical compre 
hension of the relations and value of each factor, is immensely 
beyond anything otherwise possible, and the advantage to the 
pupil is proportionately great. Such practice, if thus thoroughly 
and thoughtfully pursued, will gradually so fix in the pupil's 
mental and manual habits the proper associations of these 
small linking words, with such an accompanying sense of their 
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importance, as to forestall, in a considerable degree, that loose 
and careless habit of pupils less thoroughly trained, to fix all 
their attention on the main word of the phrase, and to imagine 
the use of that to be alone really important. The isolating 
of the phrase, either in this tabular method just described, 
or in the sentence-map, both aid immensely in counteracting 
this careless tendency, each method accustoming the eye to 
receive the whole phrase as a single unit of expression, and to 
hold it as such in the memory. To the same end, it is well often 
to hyphenate the phrase in its current use, the “ red-haired ” girl 
becoming the girl “ with-red-hair”—the “rich” man becoming 
the man “ of -great-wealth;” any and every device being welcomed 
which assists to unify the whole phrase in its general adjective 
or adverbial relation, as a substitute for former simpler word 
forms. Of all methods, however, which I have ever employed 
for this purpose, the sentence-map is by far the most conve- 
nient and effective, enclosing the whole complex phrase modi- 
fier, as one evident unit of expression, in the same rectangle, 
and under the same relation and symbolization as the single 
word for which it has become the substitute. 

There is, indeed, a variety of this phrase map representation 
which I have sometimes used, in which the linking preposition 
is placed between the principal word of the phrase and the 
word which it modifies, upon the line which connects the two, 
thus— 


This has, perhaps, the theoretical advantage of showing more 
clearly to the eye the real office of the preposition as a linking 
and relating word; but, upon the whole, I have found the 
larger weight of advantage to be upon the side of unifying the 
whole phrase within the rectangle. 

It should be needless to add that all this practice in phrase 
manufacture, under whatever form it may be pursued, is only 
preparatory for, and wholly subsidiary to, the amplest practice 
in full sentence writing, embodying the phrases thus acquired. 


» 
153 
| horses ran 
i+ 4 
} 
of | rapidly | 
| 
two 
| John | 
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This practice will be most readily and successfully undertaken 
by any pupil who has intelligently mastered thus the phrase it- 
self. The construction of any new sentence including several 
more or less complex ideas, which under a less careful treat- 
ment would have been a wholly uncertain and bewildered ef- 
fort, becomes, by this visible analysis and the resultant possi- 
ble concentration of attention and explanation upon the precise 
point where it is most needed, wholly luminous and easy to 
the pupil. 

The varieties of these phrases are of course very great, and 
their number almost infinite. For their even approximate mas 
tery, the aid of the most careful classification will have to be 
invoked, as the dasis of the most advantageous phrase practice. 
Of adjective phrases, for example, there are those which describe 
a noun by some peculiarity of appearance, or appendage, or pos 
session, or location, or characteristic, or mutual relation of al- 
most any kind between two nouns, whereby one is used to 
identify or limit another in an adjective manner, by the aid of 
a preposition. 

The origin of our compound nouns, in the suppression of 
this preposition and the restoration of the limiting noun, when 
thus left alone, to its proper position as a single word modifier 
before the word modified, and the subsequent hyphenating of 
the two nouns thus made into one—as, e. g., “‘ watch-chain,” from 
“ chain of a watch "—can thus be made so clear to the pupil as to 
furnish him with a perfect key to the proper order of the nouns 
thus used—a point upon which deaf mutes are usually quite 
uncertain. The thoughtful pupil can easily be made to see that 
it is the noun of the assertion—. e., the subject noun—which 
is used nearest to the predicate, and the simply modifying 
noun which precedes, without regard to the comparative size 
or importance of the two nouns. Most of the errors of deaf- 
mutes in this respect evidently spring from their attempt to 
conform their language to the natural order of thought, in ac- 
cordance with which the most dmportant noun obtains the ear- 
liest recognition of the mind, and the subsidiary noun obtains 
only asecondary and subsequent notice. The phrase modifier, 
which conforms to this natural order of thought, is thus seen 
to be more natural to the deaf-mute than any form of the single 
word modifier—all of which reverse this natural order. 

Of adverbial phrases, there are those corresponding to the 
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adverbsalready taught, answering the questions, where ? whence? 
whither? when ?—in time past, present, or future ?—how ? in- 
cluding manner, instrument, means ;—and how much ? includ. 
ing degree or measure, ete. The remaining principal modifier— 
of cause, answering the question, why ?—has so few representa- 
tives among single adverbs that it could not well be introduced 
before the phrase. Its most frequent use is, however, under 
the clausal form, and its full explanation should be reserved 
for that. The pupil should be accustomed to classify nearly 
all adverbial modifiers under some one of these five leading 
divisions of time, place, manner, degree, and cause, and to in- 
dicate the nature of the modifier in any given case, in the sen- 
tence-map, by one of these initial letters placed against the 
adverbial symbol on the connecting line, thus : 


slept 


[ last night | 


this house 


| soundly | 


<—— to rest himself 

| on account of fatigque| 
Intermediate, however, between these five forms of adverbial 
modifier—to which, perhaps, should be added that of the agent 
in the passive voice—and the true or accusative object, is the 
indirect or dative object, answering the question “to or for 
whom?” and therefore necessarily deferred in its introduction 
until the teaching of the phrases founded on those prepositions. 
Usage, indeed, allows us to suppress this preposition, giving 
it thus the appearance of a direct object ; but this suppression 
should always be carefully noted, and the real character of this 
modifier, as indirect and partly adverbial, should be kept ap- 
parent. Appropriate place for this new element may be made 
in the sentence-map by extending downward the right-hand 
vertical boundary line of the predicative rectangle, to connect 
it with the new dative rectangle below, and the real character 
of this new modifier, as only partly objective, may be appropri- 


| man 
+ td 
| 
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ately symbolized by placing upon the vertical connecting line 
half, only, of the true objective symbol, thus : 

| gave 


| apple 


| 
| 


| 


[| kind large 


lwith a large busket | yesterday| 


These slight additions complete the sentence-map, so far as 
it will be needed for use during any part of the second year of 
the course, if we except the fifth form of predication, referred 
to in a former article, and then deferred on account of its more 
complex form, involving the use of the phrase, or even the 
clause, instead of the single word, to express the attributive 
part of the predicate—as, ¢. g., “I am in Hartford,” instead of 
“Tam here.” “The danger is that he will die,” instead of 
“The danger is this.” Obviously, however, this is only another 
instance of equivalents, and of that substitution of a new form 
for a familiar simpler one, which we have been considering 
This fifth form, then, is not so much an essentially new form 
of predication as a substitute form for some one of the three 
already introduced, in which the copula with a noun, or adjec 
tive, or adverb, constitutes the predicate. Theoretically, there 
fore, we might perhaps better limit our number of essential 
predications to four, viz: I. The subject and predicate verb. 
II. The subject and copula-with-predicate-adjective. III. The 
same with-predicate-noun. IV: The same with-predicate-ad- 
verb ; explaining that each one of the last three forms of predi- 
cate may also assume the form of a phrase or a clause. So 
different, however, in appearance does the predicate become 
when thus expanded, and so numerous are its expansions into 
the prepositional phrase form, that we have found it convenient, 
in practice, to accept the classification recommended by Profes- 
sor Gibbs, and to consider this last a distinct form of predica- 
tion, representative of all expansions of the predicate noun, or 
adjective, or adverb, of whatever nature. 

It will be found very useful to keep these five (or four ?) 
forms of essential predication constantly exhibited before the 
pupil's eye, in a large wall chart, for constant reference in an- 
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alyzing his own work, and especially the language of text- 
books, until the ability is acquired readily to recognize any one 
of these forms whenever it is met with; and until the absence 
of every form in any attempted sentence is as painfully felt by 
the pupil as by ourselves. This chart, with its symbols, might 
present either of the following forms,—according to the teach- 
er’s preference for the theoretical or practical view of the so- 
called fifth form of predication : 


There are, indeed, some grammarians—so called—who would 
ignore the essential difference between the true verb, which 
unites in itself both the assertion and the attribute, and the 
copula, which expresses only the assertion, and so requires 
some other word or words to complete the predication. These 
grammarians are, of course, able easily to reduce all possible 
forms of predication to one only, viz., the noun and the verb. 
The conceded fact that the copula verb “to be,” may some- 
times be used as a true verb in the sense of “to exist,” and in 
such usage does ot require any other word to complete the 
predication, may give a slight appearance of plausibility to this 
view; but only a moment's reflection is needed to show its ex- 
ceeding superficialness and incorrectness. It is certain that 
there are four radically different forms of predication, and no 
real gain can result from the attempt to merge all these radical 
differences in one all-comprehending but utterly undiscrimin- 
ating classification. 

As has already been said, no particular order of presentation 
of either the adjective or adverbial modifier is essential ; nor 
should an exhaustive presentation of any be attempted at 
the time of its introduction. Sufficient only of each variety 
should then be given to afford the class a glimpse of the re- 
sources in this direction at the command of the practical writer, 
and to meet his own most common need. 

The natural experiences of school-room and of daily life will 


I 1 | 
VL or vy | Var 
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suggest the various forms for presentation and practice far 
more rapidly than the teacher can meet or the pupil master 
them ; and the teacher cannot do more wisely than to be guided 
largely by this trend of school-room experience, enlisting, as it 
certainly will, the pupil’s own deepest interest. But under 
whatever form, and at whatever time each may present itself, 
the effort should always be made to ground the proposed new 
form in something analogous in past familiar usage of the 
pupil. 

Inquiry for alternatives of phrase usage should also be keen 
and constant, broadening thus naturally and delightfully the 
pupil’s acquaintance with these immensely various formulas, 
and preventing him from settling down into the habitual use 
of one only, when he might have his choice among several—as, 
e. g., “just now ;” “ alittle while ago ;” “a short time ago ;” to ex- 
press time only recently past. The fascination of this systema- 
tized search, for a bright class stimulated also by a keen sense of 
its practical utility to themselves, can hardly be imagined by one 
who has not witnessed it. Let any teacher try the experiment, 
for example, of writing at the top of three large wall slates 
three simple predications of time, past, present, and future, re- 
spectively, drawing a long vertical line downward from each 
predicate, with the adverbial symbol across its top. Let him 
then call upon his class for the largest possible number of ad- 
verbial time modifiers of word or phrase appropriate to each 
predication. I venture to predict that he will be not a little 
surprised at the extreme zest with which the class will engage 
in the exercise, under his guidance and with his assistance. 
The slates, as finally filled up by the joint efforts of the class 
and himself, might present some such an opening appearance 


as the following : 


now just now 800n 
to-day @ short time ago presently 
at the present time | a little while ago |in a short time 
this week recently |a@ short time hence 
this forenoon a week ago \in a little while 
étc., ete. two days ago | to-morrow 
day before yesterday |\day after to-morrow 
last week lin tero days 

| two days hence 
yesterday evening nevt week 
etc., ete. 
in an hour 
etc., etc. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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As regards the order iri which the adverbial modifiers should 
be introduced into the sentence, no such exact and concise rule 
as governs the adjective modifier can be given to the pupil. 
He can only be safely told that his adverbial modifiers must 
not too widely separate the direct object of the transitive verb, 
with its own adjective modifiers, from the verb itself; that, 
with this exception, they should be grouped about, and princi- 
pally after, the element which they modify; with this further 
exception, that the adverbial modifier of time may very often 
commence the whole sentence. The mental habit, however, 
which the sentence-map so strongly encourages, of holding each 
principal element, with all its modifiers, together, as one com- 
pound element, will doubtless show its marked influence upon 
the pupil's style, independent of, and even in spite of, any spe- 
cial suggestions from the teacher. 

It is probably needless to say that the style thus formed will 
be more noticeable for clearness than for idiomatic elegance ; 

since for the acquisition of this last nothing but a wide range 

of observation and practice can avail. For the deaf-mute, there- 
fore, as for the foreigner endeavoring to express himself in our 
highly idiomatic language, the first and highest, and often the 
only and fined ambition should be simple intelligibility and 
correctness. When this is once realized and conceded, we 
shall have fewer unreasonable complaints of the failure of 
deaf-mutes to master idiomatic English, and they will receive 
due credit for their frequent reaily remarkable achievements in 
mastering correct grammatical English. 

But the adequate discussion of the prepositional phrase alone 
would evidently require a volume, and we have no alternative 
but reluctantly to leave it here. The participial phrase and the 
infinitive phrase, each on account of its close relation to the 
third form of modifier,—the clausal,—seem more appropriately 
deferred for their full examination until that form shall be 
reached, though some of the infinitive phrase forms, used sim- 
ply as verbal nouns, will almost necessarily enter into the usage 
of the second year. I have said nothing, also, of much other 
work upon single word modifiers, which, as deferred portions 
of the first year’s work, must necessarily find a place in this 
second year’s teaching—as, e. g., the further inflection of the 
pronoun, some opening of adjective and adverbial comparison, 
the passive usage of the verb, etc., etc. With many classes, 
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indeed, three full years might advantageously be spent upon 
the points already suggested, without touching upon that fur- 
ther advance to the clausal modifier which we have designated 
as the third year’s work, and which may certainly be made 
such by a bright class. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than to retrace and describe in 
detail actual school-room experience of such a second year’s 
course ; but this is, of course, impossible. And it is, after all, 
the spirit of any method which can alone be properly and help- 
fully communicated. Details are of value principally, and have 
been here given only, for the purpose of conveying more clearly 
this spirit. The teacher who catches and approves this spirit,— 
of the reflective and analytic unfolding of language principles,— 
as the best basis for the pupil's amplest practice in language 
Jormulas,—aided by the most abundant viswa/ illustration for 
the primary advantage of the weaker portion of the class,—such 
a teacher can and will necessarily originate for himself innumer- 
able methods of applying this spirit; each such method, too, 
being most valuable for him, because thus originated by him- 
self. 


PADRE MARCHIO’S REPLY TO DR. GALLAUDET.—IL.* 
BY THE EDITOR. 


In the February number of the Italian periodical Dell’ Hdu- 
cazione, etc., which did not reach us until after the April Anna/s 
was printed, Padre Marchid continues and concludes his criti- 
cism of Dr. Gallaudet’s article on the Milan Convention, pub- 
lished in the January number of the Annals. 

Referring to the assertion that “the declarations of the Con- 
vention (as to methods) are, in some respects, inconsistent with 
the expressed views of their prominent supporters,” Padre 
Marchid asks what convention was ever held, the declarations 
of which expressed the exact views of all its members, and in- 
quires if the discussions of conventions are not, in fact, always 
supported by the differences of opinion which exist among the 
participants? Whether Mr. Kinsey’s vote in the Convention was 
or was not consistent with the views of the paper he prepared for 
the Convention is a question Padre Marchid does not stop to 
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discuss ; but admitting, for the sake of the argument, that it was 
inconsistent, he reminds Dr. Gallaudet that when Mr. Kinsey 
prepared that paper he had not yet visited the Italian schools; if, 
from what he saw there, he was led to go further in his belief than 
he had gone previously, the change in his views is alike honor- 
able to the Italian schools and to his own candor and good sense; 
and he can certainly well afford to be “inconsistent ” in company 
with the eminent member of the French Academy, Mr. Frank, 
who, having previously submitted to his Government a report 
unfavorable to articulation, at Milan publicly confessed that he 
had been converted to its support by what he had seen in Italy. 

For the horns of the dilemma which Dr. Gallaudet proposed 
to the advocates of the “pure oral” method, saying that either 
of them afforded ‘an uneasy and painful resting-place,” Padre 
Marchid presents two cushions which he thinks will enable the 
‘unfortunate pure oralists’’ to maintain their position with 
ease and comfort. He says * the pure oralists have never com- 
mitted the folly of asserting that natural gestures can or ought 
to be dispensed with in communicating with the deaf-mute be- 
fore he has speech. That is the first cushion for one horn of 
the dilemma. They have always declared that recourse should 
never be had to gesture as a means of teaching language and 
other branches. That is the second cushion for the other horn. 
So the fact is that they gesticulate and do not gesticulate ; and 
in this fact there is no contradiction whatever. 

Padre Marchid declares that Dr. Gallaudet’s argument to 
show that “the conclusions of the Convention are based on 
unsound premises,” when divested of all its flowers and digres- 
sions, is reduced simply to this: Mr. Kinsey, in the paper pre- 
sented to the Convention, said this and that ; Mrs. Ackers said 
that and the other; Miss Hull said so and so; therefore the 
conclusions of the Convention are based on unsound premises. 
But granting, for the sake of argument,—and at the same time 
apologizing for so doing,—that the English writers named did 
make erroneous statements and present defective arguments, 
Padre Marchid asserts that the conclusions of the Convention 
were not based on the views or theories of this or that person, 
be they more or less correct, but on the facts which were pre- 
sented in the results accomplished in the Italian schools; that 


* Padre Marchid’s remarks on this much-vexed question are so concise 
and emphatic that we translate them literally and quote them in full, 
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this constitutes the essential difference between the Milan Con- 
vention and other similar gatherings; and that to this is due 
the conversion of those members who the year before in the 
Lyons Convention had voted against articulation and now be- 
came its ardent supporters. He asks Dr. Gallaudet to come or 
send to Siena and the other Italian schools to see whether “ the 
proportion of those with whom articulation is incompetent to deal 
outnumbers the others with whom success in speech is practi- 
cable.” In these schools there is no selection; all are received 
whom Providence sends; and yet all speak with sufficient clear- 
ness to make themselves understood. It is not good reasoning 
on Dr. Gallaudet’s part to believe and assert that, because in 
one place articulation does not succeed with all deaf-mutes, the 
same must be true everywhere. The Italian schools are a 
standing refutation of this argument. 

To Dr. Gallaudet’s comments upon the Abbe Tarra’s rejection 
of the sign-language as a means of religious teaching, and his 
assertion that “every master of that language knows how com- 
pletely it may be made to convey and clearly express the highest 
religious and moral truths and sentiments,” Padre Marehid re 
plies that the eapression of such truths and sentiments by one 
who knows and feels them is a very different thing from their 
comprehension by the person to whom they are addressed, what- 
ever may be the language employed. The Abbe Tarra did not 
complain—or should not have complained—that in the sign-lan- 
guage he lacked the means of expressing what he had in his 
mind, but that this failed to reach the minds of his pupils. Padre 
Marchid inquires, further, if in schools conducted on the manual 
method, religious instruction is not also given by means of writ- 
ten language; and if it may not be that the errors and omis- 
sions resulting from ideas conveyed by signs are thus in time 
corrected and supplied. 

With reference to the declaration that “the conclusions of 
the Convention are deserving of no weight whatever with broad- 
minded, candid, and progressive friends of deaf-mutes,” Padre 
Marchid says that the course of events since the adjournment 
of the Convention, short as the time has been, has already be- 
gun to show, better than words of his could do, whether this 
declaration is true or not. 

We have endeavored to give a fair summary of the remarks 
and arguments of the distinguished Italian critic, leaving our 
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readers to judge of their force and value without comment, and 
we trust without color from us. Though we have omitted Padre 
Marchi0o’s personal references, complimentary and otherwise, to 
the writer whose article he is criticising, we will quote the 
words with which, after asking pardon of Dr. Gallaudet if in 
dealing with his article he has said anything to give offence, he 
concludes the paper: “Amicus Plato sed magis veritas.” 


In the May number of the Italian periodical is published a 
letter from Frére Hubert, of the Brothers of St. Gabriel, in 
which he returns thanks to Padre Marchié for his defence of 
the Brotherhood of St. Gabriel, and protests earnestly against 
“ Dr. Gallaudet’s insinuations that the votes of the Brotherhood 
were bought by Mr. Eugéne Pereire.” We infer-from what he 
says that only two of the Brothers were indebted to Mr. Pereire 
for pecuniary assistance in attending the Convention; though 
Mr. Ernest La Rochelle’s published Report of the Proceedings, 
addressed to Mr. Pereire himself, conveys a very different idea, 
and is so worded as almost to suggest the significance which 
Dr. Gallaudet attached to the matter: ‘“ Frere Hubert publicly 
thanked your family, Mr. President, for the liberality which en- 
abled the Brothers of his Congregation to be present at Milan 
in numbers relatively considerable, and closed by declaring him- 
self to-day unreservedly in favor of the pure oral method.” We 
may add that we think Dr. Gallaudet’s remarks on this point 
have been misinterpreted on the other side of the water; that 
he did not mean to “insinuate that the votes of the Brotherhood 
were bought by Mr. Eugéne Pereire,” or anything of the kind: 
but only to intimate that in his judgment the generosity of Mr. 
Pereire, having, as he understood the matter, provided a large 
number of them with the means of attending the Convention, 
did, unconsciously perhaps to themselves, have an effect—in 
connection with the brilliant results displayed by the Italian 
schools-—in turning the scale in favor of the oral method. We 
would call the attention of our transatlantic friends to Dr. Gal- 
laudet’s declaration in the last number of the Annals (p. 135) 
that he would be “ extremely sorry to have any of his profes- 
sional brethren suppose that, in his free comments on the Milan 
Convention, he intended to- reflect upon the honesty or pure 
intentions of those who governed that body, or, indeed, of any 
of the supporters of the oral method.” 
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Frére Hubert also denies that his religious brethren voted 
under any influence exerted by himself as their superior in rank. 
‘No pressure,” he asserts, “‘was or could have been exerted upon 
them ; our Brothers knew perfectly well that they were respon- 
sible for their acts.” He explains their vote in the same way 
that Padre Marchid does, viz., that they were converted to the 
oral method by the results which they saw accomplished in the 
Italian schools. 


REJOINDER TO PADRE MARCHIO. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


I nave hesitated very much whether to ask that the pages of 
the Annals should be burdened with a rejoinder to Padre Mar- 
chid's criticisms on my January article concerning the Milan 
Convention, for the reason that I have felt assured the carefn/ 
and candid reader would need no such rejoinder to assure him 
of the soundness of the positions I have taken, or to disclose 
the trivial character of most of the good Padre’s criticisms and 
the weakness of the remainder. Remembering, however, that 
not all readers take the trouble to compare critical articles with 
those under review, and that biased readers will not yield their 
prejudices except when compelled to do so, I have decided to 
ask the privilege of reviewing, as briefly as possible, Padre Mar- 
chid’s criticisms, beginning with the portion published in the 
April number of the Annals. 

My reason for not “ protesting at the time against the manner 
in which the Convention was organized,” was that I saw on the 
opening day of the meeting that the Convention was entirely in 
the hands of a party inflamed with a spirit of conquest, seeking 
for the present victory of a vote, rather than for the tardier 
triumph of truth that might follow unimpassioned discussion 
and the simple presentation of facts and results; hence, I pre- 
ferred to make my protest to the world, where it might be 
effective, rather than to the partisan body at Milan, in which I 
had no reason to expect it would be received with any favor. 

Padre Marchid is in error when he says the president and 
other officers of the Convention “ were elected by the free votes 
of all—Dr. Gallaudet included.” Several of the officers chosen 
did not receive my vote. 

To the Padre’s claim that “the voting of the Convention was 
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done in the usual manner of such bodies,” I may reply that as 
the greater includes the less, since I have shown that the method 
of voting at Milan was unjust and not representative, I am en- 
titled to say, so much the worse for “ the usual manner.” 

As to my “doubts of the genuineness and fairness of the ex- 
aminations,” which my critic says I ought to have expressed at 
the time, so that they might have been removed, I will only say 
that my ideas of courtesy and delicacy did not allow me to fol- 
low the course suggested. But I will add that on inquiry, after 
the exhibitions were over, I found, as I had supposed was the 
case, that many of the pupils exhibited as illustrating what the 
“pure oral method” could accomplish with deaf-mutes, had 
learned to speak before losing their hearing. 

Padre Marchid assumes to answer my claim that not all deaf- 
mutes are capable of acquiring speech, by saying that the com- 
plete success attained in Italy “has made this objection a use- 
less weapon against the oral method.” Will he allow me to re- 
mind him that ‘complete success ” in Italy, with the language 
of that country, even if it were demonstrated, does not imply 
a like result in France, England, Germany, and America, where 
languages far less favorable to success in artificial speech have 
to be mastered. 

To my critic’s lame excuse for the suppression of Mgr. De 
Haerne’s paper on “The Combined System,” I may respond by 
calling attention to the fact that the ‘‘ pure oralists ” did not dis- 
dain to avail themselves of “the prestige of position or the elo- 
quence of language,” when they secured the time of the Con- 
vention for the glowing orations of the Abbe Tarra and the 
Abbe Guérin in support of this system. 

Padre Marchio does not agree with the representatives of the 
Pereire Society of Paris when he says the method of Pereire 
is a “combined” method; for Mr. La Rochelle, the Secretary- 
General of that Society, heralds to the world in newspaper and 
pamphlet that it is the Pereire method that has won the victory 
at Milan. This little difference I will not attempt to reconcile. 

My critic attempts to answer what I have said as to the “ in- 
consistency between the declarations of the Convention and the 
expressed views of their prominent supporters,” by saying that 
Mr. Kinsey wrote his paper before visiting the Italian schools, 
and was converted by what he saw in them to the “pure oral” 
method. In reply to which I beg to say that since his return 
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to England, Mr. Kinsey has taken pains to publish and circulate 
his paper precisely as it was presented to the Milan meeting, 
and it is of such inconsistency as this that I feel entitled to 
complain. 

As to the “cushions” my critic so adroitly prepares for the 
horns of the dilemma between which I left him and his friends, 
he must allow me to congratulate him on his definite choice of 
one horn, and to ask him why he did not press to its adeption 
Prof. Fornari’s resolution, which made the frank admission that 
signs were used even by those who upheld the “ pure oral ” 
method. But hereafter Padre Marchid must find some other 
name than “ pure oral” for a method which employs “ natural 
gestures ” “in communicating with the deaf-mute ” wntil “ he 
has speech.” For at what point in his course can the deaf-mute 
be said to have speech? Certainly not at the end of the first, 
or second, or even the third year of instruction, and surelya 
method that makes use of signs for half the school period can- 
not be justly termed a “ pure oral” method. 

As to the unsoundness of the premises from which the con- 
clusions of the Convention are drawn, my friend Marchi has ap- 
parently quite overlooked the considerations I brought forward 
to show that the “incontestable superiority of speech over signs” 
in the education of the deaf was by no means a conceded point. 
I cited facts and stated certain well understood conditions which 
prove that under many circumstances it is to the system of signs 
that the “incontestable superiority” should be allowed. My 
good critic says that “it is not good reasoning on Dr. Gallandet’s 
part to believe and assert that because in one place articulation 
does not succeed with all deaf-mutes the same must be true 
everywhere.” Will he find fault with me if I say in reply that 
“it is not good reasoning on” Padre Marchid’s “ part to be- 
lieve and assert that because in one place articulation ” does 
“succeed with all deaf-mutes the same must be true every- 
where?” 

Padre Marchio’s attempts to excuse the Abbe Tarra’s failure to 
reach the minds of his pupils in the sign-language will seem in- 
conclusive to those whose experience in imparting religious and 
moral instruction through signs has been similar to that of the 
writer ; for whatever failure may have attended the efforts of 
Italian teachers in this direction, hundreds of educated deaf- 
mutes in America will testify that their teachers have not failed 
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to convey to their minds clear and impressive conceptions of 
moral and religious truths through the medium of the sign- 
language, and this without the aid of written language. 

My indefatigable critic closes his article by saying that “ the 
course of events since the adjournment of the Milan Convention 
has already begun to show whether the declaration is true or 
not that ‘the conclusions of the Convention are deserving of no 
weight whatever with broad-minded, candid, and progressive 
friends of deaf-mutes.’” Will my good friend allow me to re- 
mind him that it is one thing to exert an influence and quite 
a different thing to deserve to exert such an influence? That 
the dogmas so bravely given to the world at Milan will be effective 
in inducing many to attempt the impracticable, I am ready to 
believe ; and I am no less confident that, by and by, when the 
current of events, now barely started on its course, shall have 
glided forward to the broad sea of conclusions, the results of 
these attempts will show most conclusively that my declaration 
as to the value of the Milan conclusions was well founded. 

With an apology for the length of this paper, I will close with 
a very cordial adoption of Padre Marchid’s concluding senti- 
ment, and the assurance of my unabated regard for my breth- 
ren across the sea who are laboring with such zeal in the good 
cause we all have at heart. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEECH AND OF 
THE SIGN-LANGUAGE.* 


BY WARRING WILKINSON, M. A., BERKELEY, CAL. 


Tuouan I purpose to say something of speech and language, — 
with special reference to the gesture or sign language,—I shall 
not meddle much with that vexed question, “ How did man first 
come to speak?” The French Linguistic Society, founded in 
1868, declares in the second section of its constitution: “ Ze 
Société n'admet aucune communication concernant lorigine 
du langage.” Itmay seem a strange proscription among a body 
of men organized with special reference to the study of language 
science, but it illustrates how unsatisfactory and unprofitable is 
considered the discussion of that which we fear must ever be 
classed with the unknowable, or at least the undemonstrable. 


*From the Eleventh Report of the California Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb and the Blind, 1875. 
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If, however, I should enter upon the discussion of this prob- 
lem, an experience derived from long association with an excep- 
tional class of people would compel me to reject the theory that 
speech is of divine origin, at least in the sense in which the 
phrase is commonly used. I believe that the interference of 
Deity in the matter of speech ended when he provided the 
stimulus to speech in the thinking power, and the instruments 
of speech in the vocal organs, leaving it to man to discover the 
fitness of the one for the uses of the other, and that the Creator 
no more put words into the mouth of man than he taught him 
the use of his fingers. I am not aware that “divine origin” 
has ever been claimed for the application of steam, of the lever, 
of electricity ; yet the development of manual skill from the time 
when the babe first discovers his wonderful fist, till those same 
fingers work out his mental conceptions in the shape of a steam- 
engine or the delicate mechanism of a watch, is scarcely, if any, 
less marvellous or less impossible than the evolution of an ar- 
ticulate language from the harsh cries of the primitive man into 
the all-embracing vocabulary of Shakspeare or the brilliant anti- 
theses of Macaulay. 

Speech was probably both a discovery and an invention. Man 
found out through the aid of hearing that he possessed an in- 
strument by which he could make his inner thought outward ; 
his invention was brought into play in adapting this instrument 
to his mental wants. Being then an acquirement, and not a 
faculty, to the perfection of speech there are four essentials, 
lacking any one of which a person remains a mute: 

1st. A sound mental development. 

2d. Unimpaired vocal organs. 

3d. The sense of hearing. 

4th. Social intercourse with those who speak. 

In the course of my professional work there come frequent ap- 
plications for the admission of children who are simply dumb, 
and parents are generally quite surprised when told that such 
children are idiotic and properly go to schools for imbeciles. 
But the test is almost infallible. The cases of defective vocal 
organs where the mind is normal are comparatively rare, and 
it may be considered a rule, with few exceptions, that the per- 
son who can hear and cannot speak is weak-minded. Of course, 
I do not include certain forms of paralysis or mechanical injury 
to the vocal organs. 
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Statistics show that in every million of population there will 
be found five hundred persons who are speechless, not from lack 
of mental development, not because of defective vocal organiza- 
tion, but simply because they cannot hear. 

And here I may say that the deaf-mute is a standing protest 
against Professor Max Miiller’s theory of primitive speech. 
That generally ingenious philologist suggests that man had a 
creative faculty which gave to each conception, as it thrilled 
through his brain for the first time, a phonetic expression, and 
that this faculty became extinct when its necessity ceased. I 
only say that the deaf-mute thinks, and his thoughts do not 
thrill into phonetic expression, and the numerical proportion of 
the class justifies the assertion that the necessity of such faculty 
—if it ever existed—still holds good. 

Speech is not co-ordinate with, but a sequence of hearing, 
and if by any miracle the ears of the deaf could be opened, he 
would acquire speech only by the tedious and toilsome process 
that attends the infant’s learning to talk. And so, if the story 
is true, when Psammetichus, the old Egyptian king, in order to 
arrive at the primitive language of man, secluded a child from 
all communication with his kind,—while he may have practiced 
the wisdom of his day and generation,—he showed how little 
was known of the genesis of speech, and found himself at the 
end of his cruel experiment with a mute on his hands. 

But while speech is dependent upon hearing, language of some 
kind is a necessity of human development and a consequence of 
social conditions. Thoughts arise because man has a mind; 
language is invented because he is a social being and needs to 
convey his thoughts to others. Aimost any means may be made 
to serve this end partially. No means will serve him perfectly. 
Speech comes nearer than any other instrument, but every man 
has at times felt how inadequate to his highest need is even 
this flexible, ancient, and well developed method of communica- 
tion; and how often a hesitating, stammering struggle for utter- 
ance ends with “ You know what I mean.” It is so with the 
other arts. The great masters of song in composition only ap- 
preximate the grander symphonies which they feel, but for 
which there is no expression. Titian used to write under his 
pictures “ faciebat,” signifying that they were only in progress ; 
and so Carlyle enunciated a great psychological truth when he 
said that “underlying all speech which is worth anything, there 
is a silence which is better.” 
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Language, in its broad sense, includes all systems of symbols 
which common consent agrees to accept as representatives of 
ideas. These symbols may be the txea xrepdevra, the winged 
words of social intercourse; they may be the written characters 
which preserve to us the wisdom of the past, and summarize 
the daily life of the world in the morning papers. They may 
be the hieroglyphics of Egyptian monuments, the picture-writing 
of the Mexicans, the cuneiforms of Mesopotamia, or the gestures 
of the deaf and dumb. 

It was this fact in mental philosophy that suggested to the 
Abbe de l’Epée his clever device, and that led him to form the 
germs of a language which now, in the twelfth decade of its de- 
velopment, is capable of rendering almost every phase of human 
thought. He saw that it made no difference to thought com- 
merce whether he pronounced the arbitrary symbol “ oudlier,” 
to forget, or expressed the primitive meaning of the word in 
the manual sign, “ wiping off from the mind ;” that the visible 
pressing to the heart would be quite as significant, to young 
people at least, as the word “love ;” that horns and the act of 
milking say ‘“‘cow” as plainly as any combination of letters ; 
that the dominant use or feature of a thing may by manual 
metonymy substitute the thing itself; that the pierced hands 
and outstretched arms would tell the sad story of the cross far 
better than ‘“ Christ the Anointed.” 

The good Abbe little comprehended the full significance of 
his happy thought. Like many another, he builded better than 
he knew; and could he now see the language he founded, he 
would be as much bewildered as would a cave-dweller amid the 
speech of to-day. 

Language is an art of slow, almost imperceptible growth, from 
beginnings whose meagreness we do not fully appreciate. Stand- 
ing in the full blaze of the nineteenth century, with extended 
commerce, with systems of warfare changing with every decade, 
with multitudinous inventions and discoveries, with many new 
arts and more novel applications of old ones, with science alert 
and aggressive, theology defiant and conservative, with complex 
social and international relations made more complex by steam 
and electricity and the vast nomenclature that comes of all this 
mental activity, we are apt to forget the simple verbal needs of 
the primeval man. Philologists tell us that even in this age of 
schools and newspapers there are many people whose vocabu- 
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lary does not extend to five hundred words; and that five thou- 
sand is an unusual number for a well-cultured man to use. How 
limited, then, must have been the speech of those rude autoch- 
thones, whose wants were confined to food and shelter, whose 
weapons were bows and war-clubs, whose fealty extended only 
to the family. And while I do not agree with Dr. Schmidt, who 
declares all language to be derived from one root, nor with the 
more liberal Dr. Murray, who allows nine, it requires little argu- 
ment to show that a very few hundred words satisfied the sim- 
ple verbal needs of our ancestors. 

There has been much discussion, and volumes have been writ- 
ten on the subject, as to what was the original speech of man. 
I shall not venture an opinion concerning so difficult a question, 
but his first means of communication, I have no doubt, was 
signs; and the almost universal use of gestures, voluntary and 
involuntary, as an accompaniment of speech, is simply what that 
indefatigable collector of folk-lore, Mr. E. B. Tylor, would call 
a “survival.” In his published report of an expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains, made in 1820, Major Long gives an interest- 
ing list of signs current among Indian tribes,* and they corres- 
pond, and in many cases are identical, with those which the 
deaf and dumb daily employ. Indeed, when some of our pupils 
visited the Warm Spring Indians, who were on exhibition in 
San Francisco, those swarthy fellows seemed to understand 
their pantomime, and to be as delighted as if they had met 
some of their own kindred just. from the lava beds. On the 
other hand, among the more cultured Latin races inhabiting the 
shores of the Mediterranean, especially in Italy, so general is 
the use of signs, as qualifications of speech, that Marsh says a 
foreigner who understands no language but that addressed to 
the ear loses much of the point of the lively conversations 
around him. ‘“ You see the coachman, servants, and others of 
the lower class constantly communicating by signs, sometimes 
throwing in a word, but oftener expressing a whole sentence in 
silent gesture. So well is their language understood that when 
King Ferdinand returned to Naples after the revolutionary 
movement of 1822, he made an address to the lazzaroni from 
the balcony of the palace wholly by signs, which, in the midst 
of the most tumultuous shouts, were perfectly intelligible to his 


*See the Annals, ‘vol. iv, pp. 157-167, 
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public. He reproached, threatened, admonished, forgave, and 
finally dismissed the rabble as thoroughly persuaded and edi- 
fied by the gesticulations of the Royal Punch as an American 
crowd by the eloquence of Webster. It is said, moreover, that 
the famous conspiracy of the Sicilian Vespers was organized 
wholly by facial signs, not even the hand being employed.” 
While this is:probably a legendary exaggeration, it must be ad- 
mitted that the face is a faithful, though sometimes involuntary, 
index of the mind, and, by practice and cultivation, may be 
made to do almost the office of the tongue. Addison says he 
has seen an eye curse a man for half an hour, and an eyebrow 
call a man a scoundrel. Some of our words are merely trans 
lations of facial signs. ‘‘ Superciliousness,” for instance, is lift- 
ing the eyebrows. In colloquial discourse, it is the facial ex- 
pression which not only helps to convey your own thought, 
but indicates whether you are understood. And so Charles 
Lamb was wise as well as witty when he declared that “jokes 
came in with candles,” for what repartees could have passed 
when you must have felt about for a smile, and handled a neigh- 
bor’s cheek to be sure that he understood it? But if jokes 
come, they also go, in a measure, with the light, and this is why 
it is dangerous to address to the blind those jewx d' esprit which 
depend for their understanding upon the by-play of the features. 
There is a noticeable, almost painful, passivity on the counte- 
nances of those who are born blind, which no culture can over- 
come, and which is in striking contrast with the mobile faces of 
the deaf and dumb. 

But if the involuntary gestures which accompany all animated 
speech be, as I have said, a “ survival” from an older and possi- 
bly an original mode of communication, the sign-language, as at 
present used, may be considered a “ revival,” and offers, perhaps, 
the only instance in philology of the rehabilitation of language. 
The tendency of every language is to change, decay, and ulti- 
mate extinction as a living organism. Within the historic age 
the Sanskrit, Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues have each 
served the turn of a people and a civilization—have crystallized 
into a written literature, and have passed into that doom of 
death and silence which awaits alike the speaker and the speech. 

The process, retarded more or less by the conservative influ- 
ence of the press and popular education, is still going on. The 
Cornish language has ceased to be spoken within the recollec- 
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tion of the present generation, and it is proposed to mark the 
exact time by erecting a monument to the memory of her who 
was its last representative. 

If any one, in a moment of venial pride, imagines that our 
mother-tongue is exempt from established and inexorable law, 
I beg to remind him that the “ Vision of Piers Ploughman ’ 
was written only five hundred years ago, and is now almost as 
unintelligible as the Saxon proverbs of King Alfred; that Chau 
cer, the “ well of English undefiled,” who wrote a century later, 
is not easy reading without considerable archaic study ; that 
the dialectic difference between Homer and Plutarch, an inter- 
val of probably eight hundred years, is not so great as the dif- 
ference between the English of Wycliffe’s Bible and King James’ 
version, & period of two hundred and thirty-one years; and 
that, compared with the two thousand years’ life of the Greek 
language, the English speech is yet adolescent. 

It will, probably, be noticed that in the course of my re 
marks I have referred to the vernacular of the deaf and dumb 
asa “language.” Some philologists ignore its existence al- 
together; others refer to it merely to illustrate the fact that 
thought does not depend upon words, and may be conveyed 
without their intervention ; while no one, so far as my reading 
extends, has recognized its value as an element in comparative 


yhilology, and its parallelism in genesis and growth with the 
8) 8 


laws of speech. 

While the sign-language, as now used, had its origin in the 
benevolent effort to ameliorate the condition of an unfortunate 
class and bring them into fellowship with their kind, its de- 
velopment has, unconsciously perhaps, followed the laws which 
govern all speech. The deaf-mute child has mental pictures. 
He wants to convey similar pictures to his friends. Has speech 
a genesis in any other fact or need? In the natural order of 
thought the concrete always precedes the abstract, the subject 
its attribute, the actor the act. So the deaf-mute, like the 
primitive man, deals primarily with things. He points to an 
object, and, seizing upon some characteristic or dominant fea- 
ture, makes a sign for it. When he has occasion to refer to 
that object in its absence, he will reproduce the gesture, which 
will be readily understood, because the symbol has been tacitly 
agreed upon. Another deaf-mute, seeing the same thing, is 
struck by another peculiarity, and makes another and different 
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sign. Thus half a dozen or more symbols may be devised to 
represent one and the same thing, and then the principle of the 
“ survival of the fittest comes in, and the best sign becomes 
established in usage. For instance, a deaf-mute notices that 
men have hair on the face, and will indicate a man by stroking 
an imaginary beard. Another will notice that the head-cover- 
ing has a projecting brim or forepiece over the eyes, by which 
he takes it off; so he grasps an imaginary handle to his hat or 
cap, to represent a man. Natural or arbitrary selection has de- 
termined upon the latter sign. In the same way the cap strings 
represent a woman. By and by he generalizes. He notices 
that sex divides the animal creation, and so the forepiece of the 
cap and the cap strings become generic, and indicate male and 
female respectively. Thus he will say “ man dog,” “ woman 
dog,” “ man cat,” “woman cat,” ete. 

Our language-maker sees that men and women are unlike 
boys and girls in degree, and that babies are unlike either, 
so he differentiates by saying “male so high,” “female so 
high,” to indicate the adult; “male so high,” “ female so high ” 
(the height of a lad,) to represent boys and girls. Babies are, 
male or female, ‘‘ fondled in the arms.” He notices that social 
conditions are unequal, and that a certain class wear ruffled 
shirts ; so he symbolizes the gentleman as the “ ruffled shirt 
male,” and the lady as the “ruffled shirt female.” The sign 
soon passes to represent the general attribute of elegance, and 
“rufiled shirt” literature and manners, houses and horses, are 
part of the current language of the mute. The want of inten- 
sives is supplied by facial expressions, which correspond to tone 
in speech with a certain forceful way of making the sigin., In 
cases of synonyms, one sign will take precedence and become 
generic, while the others will become specialized. For instance, 
the forepiece of the cap has come to be recognized as the sign 
for man, while the beard sign takes a special meaning and rep 
resents the Hebrew. 

There is every reason to believe that all words had their de- 
rivations in the same general law, and when the language of 
signs is called a language of ideas it is especially true only as 
its symbols more nearly indicate primitive conceptions. In 
speech, original meanings of words are lost and forgotten in the 
lapse of years and in the phonetic changes incident to trans- 
lation from tongue to tongue, so that our literal combinations 
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have come to be to the multitude as arbitrary as the « y z of 
algebra. How is one to know that “alms” comes from the 
Hellenic word éreyuooirn—a feeling of pity? When the 
Greek word-builder named a dapper little animal sxcoupos, he 
made a clever addition to the nomenclature of natural history, 
but when we talk of “squirrel,” how many of us remember, if 
we ever knew, that it is the same word, and means “shade- 
tail ?” 

By their nature and mode of expression, signs retain and 
suggest their etymology far better than spoken words, and 
while they were not always so terse and unpleasantly signifi- 
cant as at the Chinese dinner where an English guest, pointing 
to a doubtful entrée, asked “ Quack, quack?” but was an- 
swered by a shake of the waiter’s head and a “ Bow-wow,’ never- 
theless the symbols for “thinking,” “ feeling,” “sympathy,” 
“agreement,” “love,” “hate,” “ horse,” “ cow,” “ pig,” and a 
thousand other signs, will always convey their derivation as 
long as such ideas exist. But although of so comparatively 
recent invention, the primitive meaning of many signs, follow- 
ing the fate of words, has been altogether lost, or the signs re 
tain the memory only of some obsolete social custom. The 
ruffled shirt, for instance, as a conspicuous part of a gentle 
man’s dress, is seen no more, save, perhaps, upon some con- 
servative octogenarian of the old school, but the sign for * ele 
gance”’ preserves the remembrance of a former social require- 
ment. The sign for “ president ” seems to have little relevancy 
to the slouch head-gear of the present leader of the Republican 
Court, but the cocked hat seen in pictures of General Wash 


ington gives a clue to its meaning. The convenience of mu- 


cilage has made it supplant the use of wafers, but that former 
method of closing epistles survives in the sign for “ letter.” 
On the other hand, it is hard to tell why a sort of whittling of 
the forefinger should mean “ cannot.” The sign for * turtle ” 
is evident enough, but why putting one hand on the back of 
the other and wriggling the thumbs should stand for “ char 
latanism ” is not easy to determine. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the sign, like other languages, 
has its value as a repository of forgotten usages, and as a study 
of culture. Indeed, the life of a people is embalmed in its ety- 
mology, if we could only get at it. There alike is measured 
the height of their civilization and the depth of their degrada- 
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tion, their religious aspirations, their subordination to ecclesi 
astical authority, their freedom, and their slavery. The needs 
of the body, as well as the needs of the soul, are portrayed in 
the roots of speech. The pursuits of a people as well as their 
philosophy, the artisans as well as the artists, give rise to a 
special nomenclature, out of which we reconstruct the inner 
history of nations dead and passed away. 

California affords an interesting example of how a language is 
modified by peculiar industries. There are numerous phrases, 
born in the miners’ camp, that will retain their places in popu 
lar speech when our once dominant occupation shall have given 
way to the more permanent business of husbandry, and some 
future Trench or Whitney will doubtless trace the words “ pan 
out,” “crop out,” ‘bed rock,” ete., back to the great gold fever 
of the nineteenth century, and such words as “corral” and 
“cinch” to the Spanish dominion preceding it. It is said that 
these are slang phrases, and vulgar. Perhaps so, now, but like 
many a man with a bar sinister in his escutcheon, time will make 
them respectable, and scholars, even, will forgive or forget any 
little irregularities in their origin. When that mean sneak, who 
used to prowl about the docks of Athens in the early morning 
and watch for infractions of an obsolete law, was called a syco- 
phant—a fig informer—it was quite as slangy an epithet as our 
local word “ hoodlum,” but our best writers do not hesitate to 
use it, and you may be sure that every verbal coinage which sat- 
isfies a need, or tersely expresses an idea, will force its way into 
good usage in spite of purists or national academies. George 
Eliot has done much toward introducing provincial English 
into the drawing-rooms of Grosvenor Square, and we all admire 
the homely dialect of Mrs. Poyser quite as much as the wit and 
wisdom of her quaint proverbs; and why are not the character 
sketches of mining life by Bret Harte or Mark Twain quite as 
admirable, though told in the rough provincialism of the Sage 
Brush, or the expressive vernacular of Roaring Camp ? 

There is a pretty optical instrument constructed of mirrors, 
looking into which one finds bimself amid a wilderness of faces, 
but they are all reflections of one and the same face, and that his 
own. Soa mental conception may have multitudinous verbal 
forms, all meaning the same thing. The Icelandic prose Edda 
enumerates a hundred names for the sword. Von Hammar 
counts five thousand seven hundred and forty-four words relat- 
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ing to the camel. The size of the lexicons is increased by this 
verbiage ; the needs of poetic diction are served so long at least 
as the peculiarity is kept in mind, out of which each epithet had 
birth ; the rhetorician is enabled to vary his phraseology ; the 
diplomatist to conceal his meaning. But multiplication of 
words is not multiplication of ideas. ‘The copiousness and 
wealth of a speech,” says a most excellent authority, “ is not to be 
estimated by numerical computation of words. The true test 
is, for what variety of distinct sensuous impressions, images, 
and objects ; of moral sentiment and intellectual conception ; 
for what amount of attributives of quality ; for what categories 
of being, and what manifestations of action, it has specific 
names.” 

Judged by this standard, the sign-language would take fair 
rank among the languages of the world. Although I have never 
made an attempt at classification, I venture to assert that it has 
as many primary roots as many of the written languages from 
which come the verbal supplies of modern speech. Bunfey al- 
lows one thousand seven hundred and six roots to the Sanskrit 
dictionary, but by Professor Miiller’s classifications this number 
is reduced to less than six hundred. Renan reduces the Hebrew 
to about five hundred roots. Benloew estimates the Gothic 
at six hundred, and the modern German at two hundred and 
fifty. The Chinese have about four hundred and fifty radical 
sounds, which, by certain accents and intonations, are increased 
to one thousand two hundred and sixty-three, and these suffice 
for the Imperial Dictionary of Khanghi, which contains forty 
two thousand seven hundred and eighteen characters. I am 
confident we have as many radicals as the Chinese, which the 
sign-language more resembles in structure and arrangement 
than any other speech. 

To illustrate, taking the mind sign as a root, we have : 

Agreement Mind parallels. 

Cleverness Mind brightness. 

Cunning Mind sharpened with scythestone. 
Dreaming Mind sleep pictures. 
Disagreement Minds in opposition. 
Forgetfulness Mind wiping off. 

Folly Mind shallowness. 

Imagination Mind pictures. 

Insanity ; Mind whirling. 
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Invention Mind springing up. 
Ignorance Mind with bars laid on it. 
Learning Mind taking in. 
Recollection Mind bringing back. 
Remembrance Mind retaining. 
Stupidity Mind dulness. 

Teaching Mind imparting. 
Thinking Mind revolving. 

Wisdom Mind depth. 

Like the Latin, the sign-language has no article, but uses the 
numerical one—of which « or an is only an attenuated form— 
for the indefinite. It has no pronouns, no verbal inflections, no 
tense forms ; the relations of time are indicated by certain ges- 
tures, which throw the whole sueceeding narrative into one of 
the only three times possible—past, present, or future; but it 
is well supplied with original fundamental ideas, and the in- 
genious combinations of these primal ideas, which are few in 
any speech, enable the teacher to convey almost every phase of 
thought to the deaf-mute mind. 

[I have said that speech is the best instrument for thought 
commerce, but | am not prepared to admit that a very high 
degree of mental culture and civilization might not have been 
attained, had it seemed wise to the Creator to leave man with- 
out his facilities for articulate utterance. The combinations 
possible to manual signs are infinite, and necessity would have 
developed its resources to a degree little dreamed of now. But 
the sign-language will never reach the perfection of. which it is 
capable, from the fact that is used simply as a stepping-stone to 
something else. It is the scaffolding around the structure, to 
be cast aside when the work to which it is adjunct isdone. But 
in the great educational enterprise which gave it birth, it has 
served, and still serves, a noble purpose. Throngh its agency 
many a deaf-mute has been lifted to a higher plane of life and 
action, the ties of kindred have been strengthened, the de- 
mands of the present have been made known, the hopes of 
the future enkindled, and the soul itself prepared to meet Him 
whom on earth it was tanght in silent but expressive gesture 
to address as “ Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
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TWO SPANISH PAINTERS: “EL MUDO” AND “ EL 
SORDILLO.” 


BY D. DE HAERNE, LL. D., BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 


|Our venerable contributor, Mgr. De Haerne, whose broad range of cul- 
ture has led him to write valuable works on religion, politics, literature, 
and art, as well as on education and deaf-mute education in partic- 
ular, has recently published an important historical sketch of Spanish 
art in its relations to Flemish art. (‘* Coup d’cil historique sur l'art 
espagnol en rapport avec l'art flamand. Bruxelles: 1881.” 8vo., pp. 
109.) This contains (pp. 19 and 20) a sketch of Navarrette, ‘‘ El Mudo,” and 
(p. 47) of Del Arco, ‘‘ El Sordillo.” © The third volume of the Annals (pp. 
140 and 191) had brief notices of Navarrette; the name of Del Arco has 
never been mentioned in the Annals. Mgr. De Haerne sends us in man- 
uscript a fuller account of these artists than he gives in his published work 
above mentioned.—-Ep. ANNALS. | 


“Ein Mupo.” 


Juan Fernandez Navarrette, commonly called “El Mudo,” 
“The Dumb,” was bern of noble parents, according to the Span- 
ish historian Palomino, at Logrono, in 1526. He was attacked 
in his third year by a serious disease, which deprived him of 
hearing and consequently of speech. He had no opportunity of 
learning articulation and lip-reading, for that method was not 
introduced by the Benedictine friar Pedro Ponce de Leon un 
til about 1560, some thirty years after the birth of “ El Mudo.” 
In his childhood he expressed his ideas and wants by rough 
sketches in chalk or charcoal; a practice in which he showed 
great readiness of hand, learning to draw as other children 
learn to speak. His father placed him in the neighboring 
monastery of Jeronymites, at Estella, under the care of Friar 
Vincent de Santo Domingo, who had acquired some knowledge 
of painting at Toledo. 

This monk, after teaching him all that he himself knew, ad- 
vised his father to send him to Italy. He was still very young 
at this time, according to Stirling’s ‘ History of the Artists of 
Spain.” (London, 1848.) He visited Florence, Rome, Naples, 
and Milan, and is said to have studied for a considerable time in 
the school of Titian at Venice. He appears, say the Italians, 
not to have painted anything worthy of mention while in Italy. 

sut he acquired sufficient reputation to attract the notice of 


Don Luis Manrique, grand almoner to the king of Spain, 
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through whose influence he was invited to Madrid, and on the 
6th of March, 1568, was appointed painter to his majesty with a 
yearly allowance of 700 ducats besides the price of his works. 
As a proof of his talent he brought with him asmall picture on 
the subject of “Our Lord’s Baptism,” which was admired in 
Spain, though it was painted in a style different from that 
which he followed later. The king was much pleased with it, 
and it was admitted to a cell in the Convent of the Escurial. 

He painted in that palace, on the folding-doors of an altar, 
some figures of prophets in black and white ; he also made a copy 
of a large picture of the crucifixion, which was highly approved 
by the king, who ordered jt to be placed in the royal chapel in 
the woods of Segovia. Later, residing at Logrono, he painted 
four noble pictures, of one of which Cean Bermudez says that it 
is the finest figure of St. Michael in Castile. He returned to 
the Eseurial in 1571, bringing with him four pictures—“ The 
Assumption of the Virgin,” “ The Martyrdom of St. James the 
Great,” “St. Philip,” and “St. Jerome.” Being dissatisfied 
with the “ Assumption,” in which he thought the Blessed Mary 
was lost among a crowd of angels, he wished to destroy it, but 
the king would not permit him to do so. In the “ Martyrdom,” 
it is said, he revenged himself for some affront put upon him by 
Santoys, the royal secretary, by bestowing the face of that 
minister on one of the tormentors of the apostle ; and not 
withstanding Santoys’ complaints, Philip would not suffer the 
picture to be altered, excusing himself on the ground of its 
great excellence, as Palomino declares. For these pictures he 
was paid 500 ducats, and they were placed in the sacristy of 
the Escurial. 

Tn 1575 “ El Mudo” had completed four new works—‘ The 
Nativity of our Lord,” “ Christ Scourged at the Column,” “ The 
Holy Family,” and “St. John writing the Apocalypse "—for 
which he received 880 ducats. “The Nativity ” was remark- 
able for the skill with which the artist introduced three differ- 
ent lights: one proceeding from the body of the divine infant, 
after the fashion first set by Correggio in his famous “ Notte,” 
now at Dresden ; another from the glory above, and the third 
from a candle held by Joseph. The adoring shepherds also 
were so finely treated that Cibaldo never looked at the picture 
without exclaiming “O! gli belli pastori!” In the “ Holy 
Family” the heads were noble and expressive, and a cat and 
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dog in the foreground stood spitting and snarling over a bone 
with laughable truth and spirit. “The Scourging of Christ” 
was admirable for the skilful foreshortening of our Lord's fig- 
ure, of which a front view was given. 

In 1576 “ El Mudo ” painted his famous work, “ Abraham re- 
ceiving the Three Angels,” which was hung over an altar in the 
entrance hall of the Convent of the Escurial. Beneath a leafy 
tree the patriarch bowed himself to the ground, entreating the 
travellers to repose themselves from the noontide heat, and 
taste of his cheer; the three angels, symbolizing the persons of 
the most holy Trinity, and all clad in the same fashion, smiled 
benignly with countenances of heavenly beauty and accepted 
his hospitality; and in the background, half concealed by the 
tent-door, was seen the laughing countenance of aged Sarah. 
The painter was paid 500 ducats for that picture. 

In August of the same year, according to Stirling’s “ History,” 
which I follow largely, “ El Mudo” undertook to paint 32 large 
pictures for the side altars of the Church of the Eseurial. 
The price agreed on was 200 dueats for each painting, and the 
whole was to be finished in four years. It was stipulated that 
if any saint were introduced more than once in the series, he 
should in all cases appear with the same features and drapery. 
All accessories that had no reference to devotion were excluded, 
and dogs and cats were expressly forbidden. Of these pic- 
tures, the painter, umhappily, lived to finish only eight. He 
died at Toledo, on the 28th of March, 1579, in the 53d year of 
his age. Shortly before his. death, he confessed himself three 
times to the curate of the parish of Santo Vincente by means of 
signs, which that ecclesiastic declared were as intelligible as 
speech.* 

“Bl Mudo,” says the Spanish historian Cean Bermudez, “ was 
aman of great talent, and in an uncommon degree versed in 
sacred and profane history and in mythology. He read and 
wrote, played at cards, and expressed his meaning by signs 
with singular clearness, to the admiration of all who conversed 
with him.” 


*See the above-quoted history of Stirling. This natural sign-language 
was very similar to the celebrated art of the old Roman pantomime, which 
later was successfully imitated by Frost in his famous school for the deaf 
and dumb at Prague. 
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When Titian’s celebrated picture of the “ Last Supper” ar- 
rived at the Escurial, it was found to be too large for its des 
tined place in the refectory. The king having ordered it to be 
cut, “ Kl Mudo” manifested a lively indignation at that profan 
ation, and by means of signs offered to finish an exact copy of 
it. The king understood the signs, but remained inflexible in 
his purpose. He recognized his fault after the death of Na 
varrette, who gave on this occasion a striking proof of his good 
judgment and of his bold spirit of independence. The king 
declared later that none of his Italian painters, except Titian, 
were equal to the mute Spaniard. 

From his splendid coloring, “ El Mudo” received and deserved 
the name of “ the Spanish Titian.” His works have a freedom _ 
and boldness of design that belonged, says Stirling, to none of 
his contemporaries of Castile ; and it has been well remarked 
that “he spoke by his pencil with the courage of Rubens with 
out [what the Spaniards call] the coarseness of the great Flem 
ish master.” 

Among the unfinished pictures found in his studio at his 


death were several portraits, of which those of the “Duke of 


Medina Coeli and Giovanni Andrea Doria were the most inter 
esting. 

The “Holy Family,” in the private gallery of the king of 
Holland, also deserves notice. The whole composition is full of 
grace and Venetian richness of color. The saints and apostles 
who figure on the side altars of the Escurial, his last. works, are 
likewise excellent examples of his style. 

Lope de Vega, in the Laurel de Apolo, laments the death of 
“El Mudo.” whom he lauds as the Spanish artist best able to 
cope with Italian rivals. Of his works he says: “ Ningun 
rostro pinté que fuese mudo; he painted no face that was 
dumb; and although mute himself, his breathing pencil lent to 
his canvas a voice more eloquent than many a speech.” 


“ Ex 


There was another deaf painter, who is sometimes confounded 
with “ Kl Mudo.” His name was Alfonso del Arco, and he was 
surnamed “// Sordillo de Pereda,” “Pereda’s Little Deaf-Man,” 
Pereda having been his master in painting. Although taught 
by the articulation method, he was far inferior to ‘‘ El Mudo.” 
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He was born at Madrid in 1625. Et. Huard, a French author, 
says that he became deaf at a fire, while endeavoring to save a 
woman from the flames ; that he was struck by a burning beam 
and so lost his hearing. Stirling asserts that “‘ he acquired, as he 
grew up, the power of articulating words.” He thinks he was in- 
structed by Bonet. ‘“ His utterance was always slow and pain- 
ful to himself and to those he conversed with.” 

He was directed to paint several arches in the royal corridor, 
and by that work acquired considerable reputation. He also 
sneceeded so well in the portraits he painted of the king, and 
of many persons belonging to the court, that at one time in 
Madrid he was considered a portrait painter of the first rank, 
and made a great deal of money. But in consequence of his 
marriage with an avaricious woman, who urged him to do hasty 
and careless work for the sake of increasing their gains more 
rapidly, he lost his independence, and to a great degree his 
ability as a painter, so that his later works destroyed the high 
reputation he had obtained by his earlier productions. But, 
notwithstanding their lack of merit, his paintings found a sale, 
especially in the convents, and some specimens can still be 
found in the museum at Madrid. Although far inferior to * El 
Mudo,” his fame had a part also in overcoming the prejudice 
and ignorance concerning the deaf, showing what they could be 
come by education. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE DEAF AND DUMB AND OF 
THE BLIND. 


BY J. L. NOYES, M. A., FARIBAULT, MINN. 


[THe following extract from a letter of Mr. Noyes to the editor of the 
Annals explains the occasion of the preparation of this paper: ‘* A few 
days ago I was summoned to St. Paul by telegraph to appear before a 
sanitary council in session there to give a statement concerning the sani- 
tary condition of the deaf and dumb and the blind pupils in the Minnesota 
Institution. I had no time to prepare a paper, but what I said has since 
been written out, and is at your service for publication in the Annals, if 
you desire.” As Mr. Noyes further suggests, brief statements of a similar 
character from other institutions might bring out valuable suggestions. — 
Ep. ANNALS. | 


In presenting this subject only a brief statement of facts will 
be attempted, as it is believed these will interest professional 
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gentlemen more than any fine-spun theories concerning the laws 
of health, treatment of disease, or the proper care of children. 
NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

In 1863 the Minnesota School for the Deaf and Dumb was 
first organized, with eight deaf-mute pupils present during the 
year. 

In 1866 a department for the education of the blind was 
added, and this has been continued to the present time. The 
annual attendance of pupils during the /irst ten years averages 
about fifty all told, while for the subsequent eight years it ex- 
ceeds one hundred in both departments. 

There are now in attendance one hundred and ten deaf and 
dumb, and twenty-six blind children, making a total of one 
hundred and thirty-six wards of the State. 

HEALTH. 

The general health of the pupils has been remarkably good. 
All are in daily attendance upon their respective duties in school 
and shop, and the absence of pupils averages less than in the 
sase of children in the public schools who board at home and 


enjoy the luxury of parental care and home comfort. 


The disease that deprived some of these children of one sense 
left the bodily functions feeble and the constitution less able to 
resist future attacks. So that some physicians have boldly as 
serted that the deaf and dumb and the blind are more suscepti- 
ble to consumption and epidemics, and consequently are shorter 
lived, than other persons in proportion to their number. It is 
not proposed to discuss this point now, but to state it in con 
nection with the facts to be given. 

During the first. thirteen years of the school not a single 
death oecurred in the Institution, with an average attendance 
of over fifty pupils, and many seasons have passed without any 
more sickness than frequently occurs in a family of five or seven 
persons. During the last five and a half years two deaths have 
taken place, but under circumstances so peculiar, it is believed, 
as not to reflect unfavorably upon the sanitary arrangements of 
the household. The first was a girl who had a malformation 
or protuberance at the base of the brain, and one day while 
gathering flowers upon the lawn she fell, injuring it, soon be- 
came insensible, and died in less than forty-eight hours. The 
other occurred last November. A pupil entered the school, and 
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in less than thirty-six hours was violently attacked with “ croupal 
diphtheria,” of which she died in a few days. No case of the 
kind had been in the school, and not another has occurred 
since. Is it not reasonable to suppose the child had the disease 
in her system when she entered school ? 

These two are the only deaths that have taken place in the 
Institution since its organization in 1863. Taking into consid 
eration the fact that some of these children enter school with 
bodies more or less enfeebled by disease, with minds unculti- 
vated, and often with vicious habits already contracted, is it 
not somewhat remarkable that the Institution for eighteen and 
a half years can present such a record as has been indicated by 
the facts already stated ? 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Perhaps there is not another school in the State better situ 
ated to observe the relative ability and vigor of the two sexes 
while engaged in the work of acquiring an education than the 
Institution at Faribault. 

There the two sexes are under the same management, sub- 
jected to the same rules and regulations, the same hours of 
labor, recreation, and rest. What are the facts? In propor- 
tion to the numbers present, the girls have attended to their 
various duties as regularly and have been present as often as 
the boys, and they have shown no less power of endurance. In 
fact, during the time in which a careful record has been kept, 
the advantage has been in favor of the girls. It is the rule that 
both sexes improve in health while at school, and leave at the 
end of their course in a better physical condition than when 
they entered. 

RULES OF HYGIENE. 

The reasons for this continued state of healthfulness, under 
a kind providence, may be briefly stated thus: Regular habits, 
abundant and wholesome food, pure water, plenty of sleep in 
comfortable, well-ventilated, sunny rooms, and daily exercise in 


the open air. Keep the system under proper, regular habits for 


a considerable length of time, and nature will do her part to- 
wards building up a condition of health and vigor. Cut off the 
excesses and irregularities of school life, and you ent off very 
largely the liability to disease or debility. Use plain, whole- 
some food, well cooked, and in quantities to meet the demands 
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of nature, with regular habits, and you are in a fair way to 
build up a healthy constitution. 

Special pains have been taken to keep the water supply both 
ample and pure, and the State Board of Health has rendered 
efficient aid in this matter. 

The pupils are required to devote from eight to nine hours 
every night to sleep, their rooms are airy and well ventilated, 
and the sun has full play through all the windows during the 
day. Fresh air and the bright sunlight are essential to health, 
as well as good, wholesome food and daily exercise. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK. 

From three to four hours daily, Sundays excepted, all the 
pupils are required to work at some industrial employment. 
At the present time, coopering, tailoring, shoemaking, printing, 
dress-making, and plain sewing are taught. None are excused 
except on account of sickness. 

From five to six hours daily are devoted to school-work, 
making fully nine hours per day (except on Saturday and Sun 
day) that these children are occupied with their regular duties. 
Were these all hours of work or all devoted to study it would 
very likely prove to be too much. Very seldom, indeed, does 
a pupil leave school on account of poor health; not once a year, 
nor as often as once in three years, has this occurred. 

The change from study to work, or the opposite, has been a 
relief, and a source of pleasure and relaxation. Often the one 
who excels in study must give way in the shop to his class- 
mate who has a better eye or a more skilful hand. There are 
seasons of recreation, and the pupils are encouraged to make 
good use of them. Thus the day passes with a pleasing 
variety of study, work, and recreation, all systematically ar. 
ranged, and habits of thought, regularity, and industry are 
formed, which are of great value in after life. Parents often 
speak of this, and one father declared he wished more of his 
children were deaf and dumb that they might have the benefits 
of the Institution at Faribault. 


THE METHODS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOLS. 
RY THE EDITOR. 

In October last we addressed a circular note to the princi 
pals of most of the British Institutions, including all concerning 
which we had not recent information, inquiring what methods 
of instruction they pursued with their pupils. It was our pur 
pose to use the information thus received, in connection with 


other items previously obtained, in the preparation of a statis 


tical table of the institutions of the world, for which we have 
been for some time collecting material. Inasmuch as many of 
the replies we reecived explain the methods of instruction with 
more fulness than would be suitable for a statistical table, and 
as the material for our proposed table is still incomplete, we 
have thought it might be of interest to give, in advance of that 
publication, an abstract of these replies. 

It may be well to give at the outset a brief explanation of 
the terms used to describe the leading methods. 

By the “ manual” method is meant the course of instruction 
which employs the sign-language, the manual alphabet, and 
writing as the chief means in the education of the deaf, and 
has facility in the comprehension and use of written language 
as its principal object. The degree of relative importance 
given to these three means varies in different schools; but it is 
a difference only of degree, and the end aimed at is the same in 
all. 

By the * oral” method is meant that in which signs are used 
as little as possible; the manual alphabet is discarded alto- 
gether, and articulation and lip-reading, together with writing, 
are made the chief means as well as the end of instruction. 
Here, too, there is a difference in different schools in the extent 
to which the use of signs is allowed in the early part of the 
course ; but it is a difference only of degree, and the end aimed 
at is the same in all. 

The “combined” method is not so easy to define, as the 
term is employed indiscriminately with reference to several 
distinct methods, such as (1) the free use of both signs and 
articulation, with the same pupils and by the same teachers, 
throughout their course of instruction ; (2) the general instruc 
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tion of all the pupils by means of the manual method, with the 
special training of a part of them in articulation and lip-reading 
as an accomplishment; (3) the instruction of some pupils by 
the manual method and others by the oral method in the same 
institution ; (4)—though this is rather a combined system—the 
employment of the manual method and the oral method in sep- 
arate schools under the same general management, pupils being 
sent to one establishment or the other as seems best with re 
gard to each individual case. In this paper we shall avoid as 
much as possible the use of the term “ combined,” without 
further explanation ; but in a few instances we are compelled to 
employ it, since—owing to the careless manner in which our 
request for information was phrased—the replies received do 
not enable us to particularize more fully. 

In the case of schools marked with an asterisk no circular 
of inquiry was sent, as we were already familiar with their 
methods. 

Aberdeen, Scotland.—The manual method is followed. “ Signs 
are used only as a foundation or in explanation.” With the 
semi-mute, frequent practice in articulation is affurded, but no 
regular instruction in this branch is given. 

Bath, Hngland.—Articulation has recently been introduced, 
“not by any means as a substitute for the manual method, but as 
a very useful and important addition in such cases as are able 
to acquire it.” 

Belfast, Ireland, ( Ulster Institution.*)—The manual method 
is the basis of instruction, articulation being taught as an ac 
complishment to such pupils as show special aptitude for it. 

Boston Spa, Yorkshire, St. John’s of Beverly Institution.* )— 
Both signs and articulation are freely used, the pupils, as far as 
possible, being trained in and by both methods. This is the 
combined method advocated by Mgr. De Huerne, the founder 
and director of the Institution. 

Bristol, Hngland.—The method of instruction pursued with 
the majority of the pupils is exclusively manual, articulation 
being taught only to the semi-mute. Mr. Smith, the principal, 
has “no faith in the half-hour-a-day system of teaching articu- 
lation and lip-reading,” and thinks “the two systems cannot be 
successfully carried on side by side in the same school.” 

Doncaster, England, ( Yorkshire Institution.)—Mr. Howard 
writes: “ We proceed upon the two methods: (a) exclusively 
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silent; (4) oral. All new pupils are tried for a month by the 
oral means. Those who show aptitude for learning to speak 
and read the lips are retained in the articulation department ; 
those who do not, or who, for various reasons, viz., age, prob- 
able short time they may be allowed to remain at school, ete., 
convince us that they can be more beneficially treated by the 
silent method, are put into that department. 

“ Of 145 pupils, we have 70 in the articulation classes. These 
classes have not yet been established five years, but the pupils 
of the most advanced class do very well. They speak with con- 
siderable distinctness, and read the lips somewhat readily. 
During school-hours the articulating pupils are not allowed to 
use their fingers in learning and repeating their lessons. Signs, 
however, are used in the explanation of the lessons. Out of 
school, and, indeed, in school too, unless watched, the pupils 
speak to each other by signs, there being no means of separat- 
ing the articulating from the non-articulating pupils, and I fail 
to see how this can be avoided until the pupils have attained a 
sufficient command of language to enable them to express them- 
selves orally or by writing. 

“ With a greater staff of teachers and officers, and an elab- 
orate machinery for the purpose of preventing the little ones 
from holding any kind of conversation until they ean do it 
orally, (in my opinion the refinement of cruelty,) necessitating 
an outlay vastly beyond the limits of the funds of institutions 
in this country, no doubt much more could be done in the 
direction of articulation; yet I am afraid it would be at the ex- 
pense of much information that could be given by signs, either 
with or without articulation. And with every facility I fear 
only a small percentage of pupils taught by either the ‘Ger- 
man’ system, or the oral as used here, would be able to depend 
entirely upon articulation and lip-reading for their intercourse 
with the outer world. 

“For the indigent deaf and dumb I believe the system pur- 
sued here to be the most practicable. We can only keep pupils 
on an average for at most six years, and it is our endeavor to 
do the best we can for each individual pupil. We prefer artic- 
ulation, whenever practicable, and believe that the amount of 
speech and lip-reading the pupils acquire will be of immense as- 
sistance to them; but we cannot allow ourselves to sacrifice the 
real good of a child who, we are convinced, could receive most 
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benefit from the French system, for the mere sentiment of being 
able to pronounce a few words and stock phrases, and to read 
the same from the lips with more or less accuracy.” 

Dublin, (St. Joseph's and St. Mary's.) —The first-named of 
these institutions is for boys, and the other for girls. St. Mary’s 
has also an “industrial home” for poor deaf-mute women who 
cannot get occupation elsewhere. In both schools the manual 
system “pr et simple” is pursued. 

Dublin, (Claremont Institution.)—The manual method is fol- 
lowed, articulation being taught only to such pupils as could 
speak previously to becoming deaf, and to those who are in pos- 
session of some degree of hearing. The late principal (Mr. 
Chidley) wrote us that he regarded signs as a valuable medium 
for conveying the meaning of words; but that he thought they 
might advantageously‘ be dispensed with when sufficient pro- 
gress in language had been obtained. 

Dundee, Scotland.—The manual method is adopted. A few 
of the children receive some instruction in articulation from 
the matron. 

Edgbaston, near Birmingham, Hingland.—“ The method of 
teaching is by signs, and by signs and articulation combined. 
A large proportion of the teaching staff consists of deaf-mutes, 
which prevents the further extension of instruction by the com- 
bined method. Teaching by articulation, without signs, is not 
practised.” 

tdinburgh, (Henderson Pow.)\—The combined method is 
practised. Since November last the oral method has been tried 
as an experiment, but with what proportion of the pupils we 
are not informed. 

“dinburgh, (Donaldson's Hospital.) For many years the 
combined system of signs and articulation was thoroughly prac- 
tised, but now articulation is taught only to those of the con- 
genital deaf-mutes who have an aptitude for it and are of good 
capacity, and to the semi-mutes without exception, as it was 
afterwards ascertained that very few of the pupils, after leaving 
the Hospital, made any use of the speech acquired when at 
school, and then only to a trifling extent with their more im- 
mediate friends.” 

Glasgow, Scotland.—The combined method. 

Hull, Hngland.—The manual method is followed, special 
prominence being given to the use of the manual alphabet, ac- 
cording to the views of the late Dr. Charles Baker, of Doncaster. 
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Llandaff, Wales.—Practice in written language is the chief 
means of instruction, the sign-language as well as articulation 
being discarded. Some use, however, is made of natural signs. 

Liverpool.—The combined method is followed in general. A 
small class is taught by the oral method, but in this class the 
use of signs is not altogether excluded. 

London, (Asylum.)—The new pupils who entered last 
autumn, by way of experiment, are instructed by the oral method. 
With those who are able to profit by it, this method will be con- 
tinued during the whole of their school term, while such as seem 
less adapted for it will pursue their education by the manual 
method. “In order that the conditions may be as favorable as 
possible for the success of the experiment, the older pupils, who 
are still taught as formerly by the combined method, are placed 
in the branch establishment at Margate. 

London, (Jews Home.*)—The oral method. 

London, (Association for Oral Instruction.*)—The oral 
method. 

London, (Miss ITull’s School.*)—The oral method. 

London, (Society for Diffusion of the German System.*)— 
The oral method. 

London, (Sehool Board Classes.) —For some time the oral 
and manual methods have been used, both separately and com- 
bined, in the four classes under the direction of Mr. Stainer ; 
but he writes us that he has now decided to adopt the oral 
method, on the principles recommended at the Milan Conven- 
tion. The great difficulty is to obtain competent teachers in 
sufficient numbers to carry it out effectively. 

In the School-Board Class, under the supervision of the 
Association for Oral Instruction, the orai method has been used 
since the establishment of the class in 1879. 

Manchester, England.—The manual method is the one chiefly 
employed. “ Within the last two years the combined system has 
been adopted for the younger classes, and it will probably be 
continued for all who are hereafter admitted, unless the man- 
agement see reason for change.” 

Margate, England, (Branch of London Asylum.)—The 
combined method. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, (Northern Counties Institu- 
tion.) —The manual method is employed as the basis of instruc- 
tion, and articulation is taught to those who are likely to be 
benefited by it. 
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Swansea, Wales, (Cambrian Institution.)—The majority of 
the pupils are instructed by the manual method ; about a third 
are also taught articulation. Both the single-hand and two- 
hand manual alphabets are employed. “In the school-room the 
rule is, Speak, spell, or write before you make the sign,” but in 
religious exercises there is no such limitation. 

From the Brighton and Exeter Institutions no replies were 
received. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


HOUDIN, AUG. Rapport a M. le président du conseil, ministre de 
l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts, sur le congrés interna- 
tional des maitres des sourds-muets, a Milan, en 1880. Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale. 1881. 8vo, pp. 44. 


Mr. Houdin, some of whose works have been noticed in pre- 
vious volumes of the Avals, is a veteran in the work of articu 
lation teaching in France, having for many years conducted a 
private school for the deaf at Paris-Passy, and having spoken 
and written for the oral method at a time when his was almost 
the only voice heard in France en that side of the question. 
He now has had the satisfaction of acting as the official dele- 
gate of the Minister of Public Instruction to the Milan Con- 
vention; of having his report printed by the government, with 
flattering words of commendation; and of seeing the method 
he has so long advocated adopted by the national institutions 
of France, and to a considerable extent by the departmental 
institutions. His report, in the first part, sketches the history 
of deaf-mute education, especially in France, giving especial 
prominence to the history of articulation teaching. In the 
second part, it contains a summary of the proceedings of the 
Milan Convention. While the report is written in a spirit of 
enthusiasm which must be pardonable even in the eyes of those 
who do not sympathize with its sentiments, it is generally fair and 
candid. A greater error, however, could hardly have been made 
than the following statement (p. 23) concerning the English 
and American delegates: ‘Our English or American brethren 
who, up to that time [the meeting of the Milan Convention] 
and in general, had retained their preferences for the sign-lan- 
guage, carried away by several of their number, willingly fol- 
lowed the current ;” the fact being that the English delegates 
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had not “up to that time and in general retained their prefer- 
ences for the sign-language,” and that the American delegates, 
with whom one Englishman acted in concert, did ot * willingly 
follow the current,” but did all in their power to stem it. So 
also it is an error to say (p. 26) that the first resolution, declar- 
ing that “ the oral method is preferable to that of signs,” “ was 
in effect carried unanimeusly ;” it having been voted against 
by at least all the American delegates. 


MAGNAT,M. Organisation des ecoles de sourds-muets. Genéve: 
1880. 8vo, pp. 116. 


A treatise by the principal of the Pereire School at Paris, 
prepared for the Milan Convention, but not read on account of 
its great length. It discusses questions of all kinds connected 
with deaf mute instruction, as buildings and their furniture, age 
of admission, term of instruction, methods of teaching, ete. 


NEILL, WILLIAM. First Lessons in Bible History. Third edi- 
tion. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: W.S. Pringle. 12mo, pp. 47. 


The first edition of this book was printed thirty years ago 
for the use of the author's own pupils. It afterwards met with 
such favor as to be adopted as a text-book by other teachers, 
and is still in demand. It describes the leading events of the 
Bible narrative in simple style, adapted to young pupils ; gives 
some idea of the attributes of God, and presents an outline of 
the generally received doctrines of the Christian Church con- 
cerning the Bible, the fall of man, the Trinity, Jesus Christ, the 
resurrection, ete. 

—- Alphabet for Deaf-Mutes. Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 1880. 

Two charts for school-room use, one containing the vowels 
and the other the consonants. Several words accompany each 
of the letters and illustrate their sounds. 


PETTINGELL, REV. J.H. Bible Terminology relative to the Fu 
ture Life. Philadelphia: The Bible Banner Association. 1881. 
8vo, pp. 276. 


It is our practice to notice in the Annals only books relating 
to the deaf and dumb, but Mr. Pettingell’s work, though not 
coming within that category, will be of interest to our rea ders 
as the production of a prominent instructor of the deaf, and an 
occasional contributor to our pages. Mr. Pettingell has written 
several other theological works, as ‘“ A Homiletical Index,” 
“Theological Trilemma,” ‘“ Will Satan live forever?” ‘ Plato- 
nism versus Christianity,” etc., ete. The views concerning the 
future life presented in this volume are at variance in some 
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respects with those of the church of which Mr. Pettingell is a 
minister—the orthodox Congregational ;—they are, however, 
wholly based upon the declarations of the Bible, to which he 
gives an interpretation different from that generally received. 
The book is written in an earnest, reverent spirit, and shows 
candor, learning, and ability. 

VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM. On the Oral Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb. London: 1878. 8vo, pp. 7. 

This is a paper read at the Teachers’ Conference, Jan. 10, 
1878, and reprinted from the Journal of Hducation. The copy 
before us is one of the third thousand printed, showing how 
great an interest in the method advocated by Mr. Van Praagh 
is now felt in England. 

FIRST AND SECOND REUNIONS of the Wisconsin Deaf-Mute 
Alumni Association, at Delavan, 1876, and Madison, 1880. Wash- 
ington: 1881. 8vo, pp. 28. 

The proceedings of these gatherings were highly creditable 
to those who took part in them. 


PROCEEDINGS of the First National Convention of Deaf-Mutes, 
held in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 25-27, 1880. New York: Printed 
at the New York Institution for the Deafand Dumb. §8vo, pp. 44. 


This report is interesting, both as a record of proceedings, 


and as containing some valuable papers, especially that of Mr. 
Hodgson on Industrial Education. 
5 


INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Perry returned from his southern 
trip early in May, with his health fully restored. 

Minnesota Institution.—Miss Jennie C. Cramer has resigned 
the position of teacher on account of poor health. She had 
been connected with the Institution for thirteen years—seven 
as a pupil and six as a teacher. ‘‘ Her energy and devotedness 
produced splendid results, but caused her to work beyond her 
strength.” It is hoped that rest will result in entire recovery. 


Horace Mann School.—The Popular .Science Monthly for 
May, 1881, contains an interesting sketch of this school from 
the pen of Mary Gray Morrison. 
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Mackay Institution.—Mr. Joseph Mackay, an active friend 
of the Institution, who erected for it the fine building it now 
occupies, and from whom it takes its name, died on the 2d of 
June last, in the 71st year of his age. Mr. Mackay was one of 
the most prominent citizens of Montreal, not only by reason 
of his wealth, but especially on account of the benevolent use 
that he made of it. He accumulated his large property by his 
own diligence and shrewdness, and gave liberally at all times 
to charitable, educational, and religious institutions. In his 
annual visits to Washington of late years, to escape the inclem- 
ent season at Montreal, we who live here had come to know 
him well, and in his death we feel a personal sense of loss as 
well as sincere sympathy with the friends to whom he stood in 
closer relations. 

Miss Littlefield, teacher of articulation, has resigned her 
position on account of the severity of the Canadian climate. 
She will take charge of an articulation school at Greenock, 
Scotland. 


National College.—A fine oil portrait by Andrews of the Rev. 
Thos. H. Gallaudet, LL. D., the Founder of Deaf-Mute Tustrue 
tion in America, has been placed in the Hall of the Institution. 
Its unveiling on the 8th of May last was made the occasion of 
interesting reminiscences of his noble life by his son Presi 
dent Gallaudet, Professor Porter, Mr. Denison, and others. 

The following degrees have recently been conferred by the 
College authorities: 

Master of Arts: W. L. Hill, a graduate of the College in the 
class of 1872, and for the last nine years editor of the Athol, 
Mass., 7ranscript; Kierkegaard Ekbohrn, principal of the 
Institution at Bollniis, Sweden. 

Bachelor of Arts: A. H. Schory, I. N. Hammer, Rh. L. Long, 
J. P. Kelley, who have completed the regular College course. 

Bachelor of Philosophy: F.W. Shaw and T. A. Kiesel, who 
have pursued a selected course of study. 

On Presentation Day, which for several years past has taken 
the place of Commencement Day as the principal public ocea- 
sion of the College, President Gallaudet, in presenting the 


young men who were candidates for degrees to the President 
of the United States and the Board of Directors, spoke as 
follows: 
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“Mr. Prestpenr AND GreNTLEMEN OF THE Boarp or Direcrrors : 
It is my duty on this occasion to present to you as candidates 
for degrees these young gentlemen, who have thus far sustained 
satisfactory examinations in an extended course of collegiate 
study. I may be permitted to take advantage of this occasion, 
ordinarily one of mere formality, to express in behalf of the 
Faculty and the students of this College the gratification which 
we feel in being permitted to make the presentation to-day to 
you, as our official head, and as the representative of the Gov- 
ernment that sustains our work, and to speak of the pleasure 
we experience in having the presence, in the capacity of patron, 
of one who has been a friend of the College for many years. 

‘Not a few here present will remember that when the Col 
lege was in its infancy, when it was jeered at by some and re- 
garded as a doubtful experiment by many, you were its earnest 
friend. Many of us recall the fact with pleasure that, when 
the building in which we are now assembled was dedicated ten 
years ago, you were with us as representing the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that, although the College had then barely 
emerged from the condition of an experiment, we had the com- 
fort of your kind and encouraging words. And we are happy 
to remember that only three years since, when, as the result of 
that liberality of Congress which has ever been manifested to 
this Institution, we could announce the fact that our buildings 
were finished, our grounds were paid for, and that no debt 
rested upon the Institution, again had we your presence, with 
words of congratulation, at a time whtn we were permitted to 
feel that our Institution was measurably completed. And so, 
Mr. President, we have reason for our gratification that in our 
new Official head we may address an old friend. 

“Tn behalf of the young men presented to-day as candidates 
for the honors of the College, I am sure I can promise they 
will at least strive to pay the debt of gratitude they owe the 
nation in lives made sweeter and purer, broader and stronger, 
by reason of the education that has been given to them in the 
vapital of the nation.” 


President Garfield replied : 


“T understand, sir, that you are ‘ presenting’ these young 
men to the country. Not long ago they were hardly a force or 
a power to their country. ‘What your Institution has done for 
them has made each of them a great power; and that increased 
power you to-day give to the country. Therein is the secret 
and beneficence of education. 

“Tt was supposed to be a wise saying that one who could 
make two blades of grass grow where only one was growing 
before was a benefactor. The man or institution that can mul- 
tiply the power of a boy by three, four, five, ten, or, as you 
are doing, perhaps a hundred, is doing a vastly higher thing 
than the increase of blades of grass; and this Institution, which 
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takes a class of the community that the common law, before it 
had been warmed by the sweet charities of modern life, did not 
regard as citizens,—for I believe that by the common law a 
deaf-mute was not considered a responsible person,-—I say this 
kind of educational work may almost be said to take these un- 
fortunate people and create them into the full image of high, 
broad, and responsible citizenship. Therefore you do, Mr. 
President, present these young gentlemen to the country in a 
much wider sense than colleges usually present their graduating 
class. 

“JT would like to say another thing: that during these many 
years of public service I have loved to look upon this as a neu 
tral ground, where, from all our political bickerings and differ 
ences, we come under the white flag of truce that should be 
raised over every school house and college in the land. I am 
glad to say that, in spite of all the differences of party opinion, 
we have worked together in trying to make this Institution 
worthy of our capital and our people. I am glad to believe 
that this progress will be unimpeded by any changes that may 
happen at the capital, and unchanged by any vicissitudes that 
may happen to the country.” 


The Hon. 8. J. Randall, late Speaker of the House of Repre 
sentatives, spoke as follows: 


* Lapies AND GENTLEMEN: By reason of the enforced absence 
of the Secretary of the Interior, I have just been asked to say 
« few words. I have been very much struck with this exhibi- 
tion, as I do not doubt you also have been. More than twenty- 
five years ago it was my habit to visit a similar institution in my 
own city, and I am impressed with the very great advance which 
has been made in that period of time in this power of commu 
nicating thoughts by signs, not ouly in the accuracy with which 
it is done, but also in the rapidity with which these communi- 
‘ations are made in following an address. 

* Now, I have always thought that when we educated a child 
we placed within the reach of that child happiness for the future. 
How much greater, my friends, is that accomplishment when 
we place within the hands of these deaf-mutes this power of 
communication, this power of education; and in that connec- 
nection let me say to you to-day that the addresses I have 
listened to here, in research, in accuracy of reasoning and logic, 
and in the force of presentation and expression, have rarely, in 
my experience, been equalled on any such occasion. 

“Tt has been kindly stated to you that I have been a friend 
of this Institution. Now I want to say that it is a great source 
of satisfaction to tell you to-day that, in all my public connec- 
tion with appropriations from the Treasury, I never sought to 
strike at either science or charity. This Institution combines 
both. Where is the heart or the head that would throw any 
obstacle in the way of the usefulness of such an establishment 
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as this? Where is the heart or the mind that would not pro- 
mote to the uttermost of its power such an institution in its 
full measure of usefulness ? 

“T wish that I had not so suddenly been called upon to 
speak on this most interesting question of the education of deaf- 
mutes. There has been shown to-day, as you have witnessed, 
a development that is wonderful. It is almost, Mr. President, 
a triumph over nature.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

Dizziness in Deaf-Mutes.—Professor William James, of Har 
yard University, who, as the principals of our institutions have 
had oceasion to know from the circulars of inquiry sent them, 
has recently been investigating the sense of dizziness in deaf- 
mutes, publishes in the /arvard University Bulletin for April 
1, 1881, (No. 18,) the following preliminary note concerning 
the results he has obtained : 


“An immense amount of evidence, collected within the last 
few years, tends to show that the semicircular canals of the 
internal ear have nothing to do with the function of hearing, 
but are organs of a special sense hitherto unrecognized as such : 
the sense, namely, of translation through space, which in its 
more extreme degrees becomes the feeling of dizziness or vertigo. 
It occurred to me that, if this theory were true, some, at least, 
of the inmates of deaf and dumb institutions ought to prove 
insusceptible of experiencing this latter sensation, for in some 
either the whole auditory nerye is probably degenerated, or 
else its ampullar terminations will have shared the local fate, 
whatever it be, which has abolished the hearing functions of 
the cochlea. 

“An inquiry was accordingly set on foot, of which the results 
already most beautifully confirm the modern theory. A very 
large number of the deaf-mutes examined are either wholly 
incapable of being made dizzy by the most violent rotations, 
or experience but a slight and transient giddiness. Others, as 
was to be expected, are strongly and normally affected. The 
difference in the demeanor of the two extreme classes of patients 
is so striking as to leave no room for mistake, and to banish 
doubt from the most sceptical spectator’s mind. In the Horace 
Mann School in Boston, where 54 children were whirled in a 
rotary swing, (by far the purest and most powerful means of 
inducing vertigo,) only two were made dizzy. At the Hartford 
Asylum, out of 155 pupils, 49 are reported not dizzy, and 49 
hardly dizzy. At the National College for Deaf-Mutes in Wash- 
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ington, out of 62 persons examined, 19 are not at all dizzy, and 
2 hardly dizzy. I have also received 58 answers to a printed 
circular of questions: 18 of these report complete absence, 12 
a slight degree of dizziness; in all, 326 cases, of whom 131 
were not dizzy, and 63 but slightly so. 

“The deficiency in question seems quite independent of the 
age at which deafness began, semi-mutes and congenitals being 
found indifferently in all three classes. ‘The number of deaf- 
mutes who are afflicted with disorders of locomotion seems 
never to have attracted the attention of physiologists, although 
it has long been notorious in institutions. The connection of 
these disorders with the loss of the semicircular canal sense 
becomes now a most interesting problem, into which I have 
begun to inquire. The matter is evidently complicated by the 
fact that the disease causing deafness may also leave central 
disorders expressing themselves in anzesthesia of the legs or by 
ataxia. That this is so appears by the number of semi-mutes 
who stagger and zigzag in walking, especially in the dark, but 
who are normal as respects dizziness. Congenital mutes are 
hardly ever found with disorders of locomotion. 

“'The evidence I already have in hand justifies the formation 
of a tentative hypothesis, as follows: The normal guiding sen- 
gation in locomotion is that from the semicircular canals. This 
is co-ordinated in the cerebellum (which is known to receive 
auditory nerve fibres) with the appropriate muscles, and the 
nervous machinery becomes structurally organized in the first 
few years of life. If, then, this guiding sensation be suddenly 
abolished by disease, the machinery is thrown completely out 
of gear, and must form closer connections than before either 
with sight or touch. But the cerebellar tracts, being already 
organized in another way, yield but slowly to the new co-ordina- 
tions now required, and for many years make the patient's gait 
uncertain, especially in the dark. Where the defect of the 
auditory nerve is congenital the cerebellar machinery is organ- 
ized from the very outset in co-ordination with tactile sens: 
tions, and no difficulty occurs. 

“To prove this hypothesis, a minute medical examination of 
many typical cases will be required. If this prove confirmatory, 
it will then appear probable that many of the so-called paraiyses 
after diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc., may be nothing but sudden 
anzesthesize of the semicircular canals. 

“A complete discussion, with further details, is reserved for 
future publication.” 

We hope the effect of this preliminary note will be to awaken 
increased*interest in the investigation on the part of our insti- 
tution principals, and to lead to further and more careful ex- 
periment. The discrepancies in the reports from the various 


institutions would seem to indicate that the experiments thus 
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far have not been made with uniform accuracy, and we believe 
that, however correct Professor James may be in bis general 
conclusions, he has not yet arrived at the whole truth upon 
some of the minor questions involved. Thus he says that ‘ the 
deficiency in question [absence of the sense of dizziness] seems 
quite independent of the age at which deafness began, semi 
mutes and congenitals being found indifferently in all three 
classes.” But at the National College, where the experiments 
were made very carefully and intelligently by Professor Porter, 
it was found that nearly all the congenitally deaf were made 
dizzy by rotating rapidly, while many of the semi-mutes, es- 


pecially those who were made deaf by cerebro-spinal meningitis, 


were not so affected. Moreover, there are vt among the col 
lege students many “ semi-mutes who stagger and zigzag in 
walking, especially in the dark, but who are normal as respects 
dizziness,” the majority of them being “abnormal” in both 
these respects. 

Booth’s Reminiscences of Gallandet.—Our venerable con- 
tributor, Mr. Edwin Booth, one of the earliest pupils of the 
American Asylum, which he entered in 1828, is publishing in 
the Deauf-Mute Hawk-Hye a series of interesting “ Reminis 
cences of Half a Century.” The first paper is appropriately 
devoted to Dr. T. H. Gallaudet, the Founder of Deaf-Mute In- 
struction in America We make a few extracts showing how 
Dr. Gallaudet impressed an intelligent pupil : 


“Mr. Gallaudet, at the time I entered the Institution and 
during his entire immediate connection with the Institution, was 
« teacher, and had a class—the first or highest class—under 
him. He was never of vigorous constitution, and the labor of 
years was wearing him down. He desired to be released from 
the duty of the school-room, and to have general supervision 
and the work of correspondence only. To this there was ob- 
jection on the part of two or three of the eight teachers who 
could not see ahead of their own slow-pacing days. He was a 
man of quiet temper, never in a passion, and who governed by 
love, reason, and earnest persuasion. He was not born to com- 
mand but to persuade, and yet to be always in the right. 
Finally, Mr. Gallaudet sent in his resignation, recommending 
Lewis Weld, principal of the Philadelphia School, as his succes- 
sor. In the contract made with Mr. Weld, one of the pro- 
visions was ‘ He shall not be required to teach a class.’ This 
very appropriate rule has been in force since that day. 

* Mr. Gallaudet entered on the duties of the novel profession 
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poor, and, after thirteen years, left it poor. Money-making was 
to him no passion. Genuine and kindly benevolence, active 
mentality in the perceptive and reflective sense, sincere friend- 
ship, and a love of humor where humor was not inappropriate, 
these were his leading characteristics. He was an evenly bal- 
anced man in the qualities for society and the home circle. 
What he lacked was the will power. There was nothing pas- 
sionate or imperious in him. A wrong excited his sorrow, but 
not his anger. The pupils all understood him thoroughly, and 
loved, respected, and obeyed him without hesitation. I have 
several times regretted that all the pictures and photographs 
of Mr. Gallaudet show only his aspect in society, especially in 
society where ladies were present. In school-room, chapel, at 
his home, and when walking the streets, in thought or conver- 
sation, his aspect was not always the pleasant smile as shown 
in the photographs. It was usually easy gravity or thorough 
earnestness. Now and then, but rarely, I have seen his face 
deeply saddened, and felt an unexpressed sympathy for him as 
it led me to think over the problem of life. 

“Tn conducting morning and evening service in the chapel, 
Mr. Gallaudet was always clear, gentle, earnest, and wasting no 
time, the time allowed being only fifteen minutes. But when 
his turn came for Sunday service he was unlike all the other 
teachers. I know of only one Hartford teacher who, on such 
oceasions, in later years, approached him in manner on the 
chapel platform, and that was David E. Bartlett, who died a 
year or two ago. Mr. Gallandet was by nature inclined to the 
dramatic in representing and depicting the grand and sublime 
in nature. Occasionally he would take a text on the starry 
heavens, and, in the language of signs, describe and illustrate 
their illimitable depths, and draw therefrom ideas of the vast 
ness and the almighty presence and power of God. He seemed 
to delight in revelling in these unspeakable glories, and ex- 
pressed the impossibility of man’s grasping or comprehending 
them. No other teacher could do it so well, and no other 
teacher, except Mr. Bartlett in subsequent years, ever ventured 
to try. It requires a born actor, and one given to contemplat- 
ing things above those of this mundane sphere. 

‘“On one occasion he was standing at the front door of the 
Asylum, I standing near, and some boys playing below. I had 
observed a peculiarity in the shape and appearance of the clouds 
above the southern horizon. Glancing at him two or three 
times I noticed he also was watching them, a thoughtful, won 
dering, and somewhat admiring expression on his face. Soon 
he called my attention and, pointing to the clouds, made the 
signs ‘voluminous, craggy, magnificent, dropped his hands 
and continued to gaze for a few moments longer, and retired 
as one deeply impressed. The story told of Carlyle, when a 
couple of friends one evening called his attention to the clear- 
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ness and beauty of the stars overhead, and he raised his hands 
and said, ‘Sad, sad sight! ’—his friends sitting down, over- 
come with the seeming ludicrousness of the remark as applied 
to such a scene,—always recalls to my mind this incident in 
Mr. Gallaudet’s life. Both Mr. Gallaudet and Carlyle were 
lovers of nature, and both tried vainly to pierce the unfathom 
able.” 


Of Mrs. Gallaudet, “‘ who was a part of Dr. Gallaudet’s life,” 
Mr. Booth says : 


“She was one of the few peerless women found now and 
then in the world. Her face, figure, look, and bearing all bore 
the stamp of true nobility, and without the least show or pre- 
tence of affectation. In features she was regal. On the throne 
of England, in place of Victoria, she would be the admiration 
of the world. Speechless as she was, her presence alone in 
Washington had an immense influence in persuading Congress 
to establish the National College for Deaf-Mutes. Thad. Ste- 
vens, on his dying bed, sent her a note expressing the hope 
that she had not forgotten him. Such is the influence of a 
grand, queenly, but loving and kindly woman—one whom ordi- 
nary, dull, sordid, or frivolous souls cannot understand. She 
was, as well expressed by the poet,— 

***A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command, 
And yet a spirit pure and bright, 
With something of an angel light!’ ” 


The First Conference of Principals.—The Springfield (Mass. ) 
Republican, of March 20, in speaking of the Fourth Conference 
of Principals of American Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, 
held at Northampton last year, and referring to the progress 


which articulation teaching has made within the past decade, said 
that from the First Conference of Principals, held at Washing 
ton in 1868, “the Clarke Institution and its officers were care 
fully excluded.” Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, on whose invitation the 
First Conference was held, corrected this statement in the 
following letter, which was published in the Lepublican of 
April 9: 


“70 the Editor of the Republican : 

“*My attention has been called to an article in your paper of 
the 12th instant, in which a misstatement is made, which I am 
sure you will allow me to correct in a public manner. The First 
Conference of Principals of American Institutions for Deaf- 
Mutes, held here in May, 1868, is alluded to, and your article 
declares that ‘the Clarke Institution and its officers were care- 
fully excluded’ from this meeting, implying, of course, that it 
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was the purpose of those who called the Conference to keep out 
of it those who favored the method of articulation. 

“The Clarke Institution was opened for pupils in October, 
1867. The first annual report bears date January 21, 1868; it 
is signed by Gardiner G. Hubbard, president of the corpora- 
tion. The report makes no mention of any principal, but 
speaks of the employment of two teachers. But more than all 
this, no copy of this ‘ first report’ was received at Washington, 
unless my memory is very much at fault, until after the assem- 
bling of the Conference. It was only in the second report of 
the Clarke Institution, bearing date February 2, 1869, that Miss 
Rogers was announced as its principal. Invitations to attend 
the Conference of May, 1868, were sent to ‘ the principals of all 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb in the United States ’ 
in March of that year, at which time the organization of the 
Clarke Institution was incomplete, as the record shows. In 
view of all which it is hardly necessary for me to add that 
nothing was further from the purpose of those who called the 
Conference of 1868 than to exclude any principal of any insti- 
tution. 

“The Conference was called by myself soon after my return 
from an extended tour of Europe, (in the course of which I 
had visited more than forty schools for deaf-mutes,) with a 
view of securing, if possible, a general adoption throughout 
the country of measures to give instruction in articulation to 
all deaf-mutes found capable of acquiring speech. And I think 
I am justified in claiming that the extension of the method of 
articulation in this country during the last ten years, over 
which the Republican rejoices in the article now under review, 
is in no small measure due to the influence of the Conference 
of 1868, composed wholly, as it was, of gentlemen who had 
previously been more or less pronounced in their opposition to 
articulation. 

“And now having shown that the Clarke Institution was not 
‘carefully excluded’ from the First Conference, may I be per- 
mitted to state that to all subsequent conferences and conven- 
tions representatives of the articulation method pure and simple 
have been freely admitted; that Miss Rogers, the principal of 
the Clarke Institution, is a member of the Standing Executive 
Committee of the Convention, under whose auspices the Amer- 
ican Annals of the Deaf and Dumb is published, and that the 
promoters of the various methods now in use in this country 
meet in convention from time to time, in an entente cordiale 
that our brethren in Europe would do well to imitate. 

M. GALLAUDET. 


‘*Wasninaton, D. C., March 28, 1881.” 

The Republican replied that this explanation was defective, 
inasmuch as Dr. Gallaudet “knew in March, 1868, that Miss 
Rogers was at the head of the Clarke School, whether called 
‘principal’ or not; that Mr. Hubbard, whose name he men- 
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tions, was president of the Clarke Institution, and that one or 
both of these persons would have responded to an mvitation 
to attend the Conference. They were not invited; and not to 
invite was to exclude.” 

Dr. Gallaudet rejoined in the Republican for April 22, that 
he “ did not know in March, 1868, that Miss Rogers was at the 
head of the Clarke Institution. He knew that the Clarke In- 
stitution had adopted Miss Rogers's private school, previously 
earried on at Chelmsford, as the nucleus of its organization ; 
and, taking the history of many public institutions as the cri 
terion, he had every reason to suppose that Miss Rogers would 
never be the principal of the Clarke Institution. As the Con- 
ference was intended to include principals and superintendents 
only, he was no more at liberty to invite Mr. Hubbard than he 
would have been the presidents of boards of directors of all 
the institutions.” 


To tHe Reapers or THE ANNALS: 

The well-known modesty of the Editor of this periodical in 
duces the Chairman of the Standing Executive Committee to 
assume the editorial functions for a sufficient length of time to 
make an announcement, which will certainly be a source of 
gratification to the many friends of Professor Fay. 

Among the honors made public at the anniversary of the 
Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore, on the 6th of June 
last, was the following : 

* Doctor of Philosophy: F:pwarp A. Fay, of Washington, 
D. C., (A. B., University of Michigan, 1862, and A. M., 1865.) 
His principal subject of study has been the Romance Lan- 
guages, including Old French, Provencal, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Wallachian and Low Latin; the subordinate sub- 
ject, Latin. His thesis, ‘On the Conditional Relations of 
the Romance Languages,’ was submitted to Professor Austin 
Stickney, of New York, formerly of Trinity College, Hartford.” 

That Professor Fay should have been able, during the past 
three years, to pursue the studies necessary to command the 
degree of Ph. D. at the Johns Hopkins University while dis- 
charging with signal ability the duties of his professorship in 
the College, as well as those of Editor of the Annals, gives 
evidence of a devotion to letters and an ability to perform intel- 
lectual labor deserving of the highest praise and admiration. 


E. M. G. 


é 
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